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ABSTRACT 

This is the first of two volumes of the National 
Center for Education Statistics' annual statistical report on the 
condition of education in the United States for 1990. This volume 
addresses elementary and secondary education, while the second volume 
covers postsecondary education (PE) . Condition of education 
indicators (CEIs) — key data that measure the health of education, 
monitor important developments, and show trends between 1970 and 1989 
in education — are provided. This volume includes the text, tables, 
and charts/graphs for each CEI plus technical supporting data, 
supplemental information, data sources, and glossaries. Host CEIs 
examine relationships; show changes over time; compare 
subpopulations, regions, or states; or study traits of students from 
different backgrounds. For student progression and outcomes, context, 
and resources, 29 CEIs are provided. New CEIs in 1990 include hi< . 
school (HS) drop-out rates, HS students' course-taking patterns, 
proportion of HS students who work while attending school, and eighth 
graders' attitudes about school climate. The document also provides 
disparate data on preprimary education, drop-outs and completions, 
achievement, students in the schools, and minorities. (RLC) 
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Commissioner's Statement 



The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) gathers and publishes 
information on the status and progress of education in the United States. The 
'=ederr' authorization for these activities (with antecedents to 1867) states that the 
Center will "collect, collate, and from time to time, report full and complete statistics 
on the condition of education in the United States." The law, amended numerous 
times, now mandates an annual statistical report on the subject from the 
Commissioner of Education Statistics. This report is the 1990 edition of the 
Condition of Education prepared in response to the requirements of law. 

This year, the condition of education "indicators"— key daia that measure the health 
of education, monitor important developments, and show trends in major aspects of 
education— are published in two volumes. The first volume addresses elementary 
and secondary education and the second, postsocondary education. Each of these 
includes the text, tables, and charts for each indicator plus the technical supporting 
data, supplemental information, and data sources. 

The indicators presented in these volumes have been developed through studies 
carried out by the Center as well as from surveys conducted elsewhere, both within 
and outside the Federal Government. Although indicators may be simple statistics, 
more often they are analyses-- examining relationships; showing changes over time; 
comparing or contrasting subpopulations, regions, or States; or studying 
characteristics of students from different backgrounds. Data used for these 
Indicators are the most valid and representative education statistics available in 
America today for the subjects and issues with which they deal. 

The indicators portrayed here are selective. No more than 50 to 60 indicators are 
presented in each year's report. By contrast, the Center's other major annual 
compendium, I'he Digest of Education Statistics, includes more than 350 statistical 
tables, plus figures and appendices. These indicators represent a consensus of 
professional judgment on the most significant national measures of the condition and 
progress of education at this time, bv\ tempered, necessarily, by the availability of 
current and valid information. They reflect a basic core that can be repeated with 
updated information every year and supplemented by a more limited set of indicators 
based on infrequent or one-time studie j. 



This year, for elementary and secondary education, new indicators include: 

• High school dropjut rates; 

• Course-taking patterns of high school students; 



• The proportion of high school students who work while attending school; and 

• Eighth graders' attitudes about school climate. 

For postsecondary education, new indicators include: 

• College enrollment rate for recent high school graduates; 

• Tuition charges as a fraction of income of families with children; 

• Proportion of young adults holding jobs, by years of schooling completed; and 

• Distribution of college students by parents' education and income. 

The concept of education indicators has gained the attention of the U.S Congress, 
national organizations, States, and localities. To assist the Center in conceptLalizing 
and developing a set of education indicators most useful to policymakers and 
researchers, the Congre-s has mandated that NCES convene a special study panel 
of experts to "make recommendations concerning ttie determination of education 
indicators for study and report" (Public Law 100-297). The Commissioner is to 
submit the report of the panel to Congress upon completion of its work. The panel 
held its first meeting in November of 1989, and its deliberations are to be concluded 
in May of 1991 . Its work could result in major changes to the Condition after that. 

In developing indicators, the Center has participated in a widening national 
discussion about the types of mea^sures that are useful in monitoring the progress 
of education. The adoption of a set of National Goals for Education by the President 
and the Nation's Governors will require development of a series of measures to 
monitor progress toward those goals. A number of local education agencies and 
States, such as California and Connecticut, are monitoring their own reform agendas 
through education indicators. Also, at the national level, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers seeks to have consistent reporting by the States on a number of 
indicators that it has identified. 

In future editions, the utility of this report should increase as more diverse, high 
quality data become available, especially as new time series can be constructed. 
Elementary and secondary education data will be enhanced by revisions in the basic 
data collected about public schools in the Common Core of Data survey, and by the 
results from the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), which covers both public and 
private schools. 

Data collection from more postsecondary institutions than the traditional accredit d 
2- and 4-year colleges and universities has already begun. This expanded system, 
called the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, also includes 
information from nonaccredited institutions whether they are public or private, 4-year, 
2-year, or less-than-2-year. Information from this broader group of institutions will 
provide a much clearer picture of what is happening in the full scope of 
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postsecondary education. Two new data systems begun at the Center arc the basis 
of new indicators in the postsecondary volume. They are the National 
Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS) and the National Study of Postsecondary 
Faculty (NSOPF). 

Finally, the format of The Condition of Education is designed to present statistical 
information in an accessible manner for a general audience. As in 1988 and 1989, 
the essence of each indicator is on two facing pages, including a graphic 
representation of the major implications of the indicator. An innovation of this edition 
is the addition of a table with the numerical values for the indicator on the first page. 
The second page includes one or more charts. In addition, there is a discussion 
preceding each group of indicators relating them to one another. As ir> previous 
years, additional tables supporting each indicator are placed in an appendix. 

I hope you find the material helpful and invite you to send us comments on how to 
make future editions even more useful. 

Emerson J. Elliott 
Acting Commissioner of 
Education Statistics 
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"Why do we seek to know the condition 
of education? In the answer to this question 
will be found the reasons for the elaborate 
statistical record which forms a feature of 
all official school reports. We take an account 
of education so that we may know whether it is 
sufficient in amount and good in quality." 

Henry Barnard 

First Commissioner of Education 

Introduction 

During the 1980s, the country became increasingly aware of the range of critical 
issues facing the schools. These issues were nationwide in scope, and included 
problems of low academic performance, concerns about teacher qualifications and 
availability, violence in the schools, the use of drugs, and issues surrounding the 
curriculum. As stated by /4 Nation at Risk in 1983, "...the educational foundatuns 
of our Society are presently being eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity that threatens 
our very future as a Nation and a people."' These issues continue to have serious 
implications, not only for the schools, but for the future of individual citizens, U.S. 
economic competitiveness, and ultimately the structure and cohesiveness of 
American society and culture. 

The Nation responded by renewing its commitment to excellence. The thrust of this 
commitment constituted a major reform movement, involving government at all 
levels, school officials and teachers, as well as interested parents and citizens. 
During the 1980s, an attempt to foster these reforms was undertaken. 

As the Nation enters the 1990s, the reform movement has gained new momentum. 
In September 1989, at the request of President Bush, a national education summit 
was convened in Charlottesville, Virginia. At that meeting, a number of areas for the 
development of education goals was identified. A set of six major goals was 
enunciated in the 1990 State of the Union message by President Bush. The goals 
are as follows: 



' U.S. Department of Education, A Nation at Risk, p. 5, 1983. 
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By the year 2000; 



• All children In America will start school ready to learn; 

• We will Increase the percentage of students graduating from high school 
to at least 90 percent; 

• Students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated competency 
in challenging subject matter, Including English, mathematics, science, 
history, and geography; and every school In America will ensure that all 
students learn to use their minds well, so they may be prepared for 
responsible citizenship, further learning, and productive employment In our 
modern economy; 

• U.S. students will be first in the world In science and mathematics 
achievement; 

• Every adult American will be literate and possess the knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship; and 

• Every school in America will be free of drugs and violence and offer a 
disciplined environment conducive to learning. 

These goals have since been elaborated and expanded upon by the Nation's 
Governors, who, in February 1990, presented a list 21 objectives to supplement the 
goals. Now, one phrase used to describe the commitment to education is a "national 
crusade."^ 

The reform movement has just been initiated for the 1990s. The next stage will see 
the development of a national strategy for reaching these goals. Progress toward 
reform and the national goals, however, needs to be monitored. The Condition of 
Education ptoy\6es a means to assess the amount, and more importantly, the quality 
of American education. By presenting data on a broad spectrum of issues in 
American education (some beyond the scope of the national goals), this publication 
can help monitor the condition of education as the Nation progresses through a 
decade of possibly unsurpassed educational action. 



^ "With Goals in Place, Focus Shifts to Setting Strategy," Education Week. 9, (24), March 7, 1990, pp. 
1,20, 
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The Structure of The Condition of Education 



This volume of the 1990 edition of The Condition of Education presents 29 indicators 
on the state of elementary and secondary education in the United States. The 
indicators were chosen carefully to shed light on some important issues in 
elementary and secondary education. That is, the Condition attempts to take 
"account of education" on a wide variety of current topics. The indicators presented 
touch on many issues related to the national goals, and extend beyond them. This 
volume presents elementary and secondary data on: student progress and 
completions, performance, participation in various curricula, the size and growth of 
the schools, student characteristics, fiscal characteristics of the schools, teachers 
and administrators, and the school climate. 

A quick tour of the volume may help readers make the best use of it. The 29 
indicators are organized into 3 parts, and 9 sections. The three parts are (1) 
Student Progression and Outcomes, (2) Context, and (3) Resources. 

In part 1 , we follow students through the education pipeline. That is, students are 
followed from the beginnings of education in prekindergarten and kindergarten, 
progressing in elementary school, completing or dropping out of high school, and 
moving into postsecondary education or the workplace. Section A, Student Progress 
and Completions, includes measures on progression through elementary school and 
two measures on high school dropouts. Also included are data on high school 
completions by young adults. Section B, Student Performance, presents the results 
of six student assessments. Measures of educational achievement include 
mathematics, science, reading, writing, and geography. International measures of 
mathematics and science achiev0ry>ent a-e also included, as well as results from 
college admission tests (i.e., SAT and ACT). Section C, Economic Outcomes, 
presents employment and salary data, by years of schooling completed. Section D, 
Student Participation in Various Curricula, includes data on enrollment in federally- 
supported programs and a comparison of course-taking patterns of American 
students in 1982 and 1987. 

Part II presents data on the context of elementary and secondary education. Sectiof • 
E, Size and Growth of the Schools, includes data on enrollment rates in preprimr / 
education (both prekindergarten and kindergarten) and enrollment at various levels, 
and different types of preprimary institutions, Also presented in section E are 
enrollment figures in elementary and secondary education and projections of future 
enrollment at those levels, Section F, Student Characteristics, presents data on the 
distribution of enrollment, by race and ethnicity, and the number and percentage of 
children under 18 in poverty. Section I, School Climate, includes data on eighth 
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graders* attitudes toward school climate, teachers* and the general publics' 
perception of problems in the schools, and the use of drugs by high school students. 

Part III contains data on resources in education, including human as well as fiscal 
resources. Section G, Fiscal Resources, presents data on revenues by source (i.e., 
local, State, and Federal) and as a percentage of Gross National Product (GNP), 
expenditures per pupil, and the national index of public school revenues. Section 
H, Teachers and Administrators, includes data on the percentage of teachers on 
school staffs, teacher salaries in 1989 constant dollars, and the projected demand 
for new hiring of public school teachers. Also included are new data en school 
administrators. 

Some indicators inform about progress of the student or young adult population, 
whereas others inform about the educational system as a whole. Many indicators 
contain clear population reference groups. The majority of indicators contain data 
on: (1) elementary and secondary school-age children of various ages {indicators 
1:1. 1:2, 1:4, 1:5, 1:6, 1:7, 1:8, 1:9, 1:12, 1:1:13, 1:17, 1:18, 1:19, 1:26, 1:27). Other 
reference groups include: (2) high school graduates (indicators 1:3, 1:10, 1:11), (3) 
high school dropouts {indicators 1:2, 1:10, 1:li), (4) young adults {indicators 1:3, 
1:10, 1:11), and (5) teachers and administrators {indicators 1:22, 1:26, 1:27, 1:28, 
1:29). For most Indicators on students, information on race and ethnicity is also 
presented, as are time-series data covering at least 1 0 years. 

In this edition of The Condition of Education, a new format is used. At the beginning 
of each section is a brief essay discussing the importance of that set of indicators. 
On the first page of each indicator is a section of text explaining the significance and 
relevance of the indicator. Below that are a number of bullets highlighting important 
facts drawn from the data. On the bottom of the first page is a table of the data 
used in the indicator. This feature simplifies the task of finding the data which relate 
to the bullets or the charts. On the facing page are the charts. Instead of 
presenting just one, most indicators have two charts so that more graphical data can 
accompany the text and data. The back of the book contains supplemental tables. 
Unlike the last 2 years, two complete separate volumes will be published (i.e., a 
volume on elementary and secondary education, and a volume on postsecondary 
education). No combined third volume will be issued. 

In the remainder of the overview, we gather some of the disparate pieces of 
evidence on particular issues: (1) preprimary education, (2) dropouts and 
completions, (3) achievement, (4) students in the schools, and (5) minorities. 



Preprlmary Education 



One of the principal functions of preprimary education is to prepare children for 
elementary school instruction. The national goals announce that all children will start 
school ready to learn. Unfortunately, at present The Condition of Education Is not 
able to report readiness; no national instrument capable of measuring readiness to 
learn currently exists. Nevertheless, this volume does provide some insights into 
patterns of attendance and enrollment. 

Race/ethnic patterns. Enrollment in preprimary education has been rising for most 
groups. At the prekindergarten level (Pre-K), white enrollment rates doubled from 
1972 to 1987. For black children, rates increased rapidly from 1972 to 1979, 
equaling or surpassing white S- to 4-year-olds during that period. But since 1979, 
black enrollment rates have declined, so that by 1987, black enrollment rates had 
fallen below white Pre-K enrollment rates by about 8 percent. Hispanic rates were 
substantially below those of both black and white 3 to 4-year-olds {indicator 1:14). 

Enrollment rates in kindergarten, however, have been consistently rising for black 
5-year-olds. In 1972, only about 67 percent of black 5-year-olds were enrolled in 
kindergarten; by 1986, approximately 82 percent of black 5-year-olds were enrolled. 
White enrollment rates in kindergarten rose fairly rapidly in the mid- and late 1970s, 
but since then have levelled off. Hispanics enrollment rates in kindergarten have 
been similar to those of whites and blacks (indicator 1:15). 

Types of control. At the Pre-K level, the majority of children attend private 
Institutions. Enrollment in private Pre-K more than doubles enrollment in public 
prekindergarten. Additionally, since 1972, enrollment in both types of institutions has 
steadily risen. At the kindergarten level, enrollment is highest at public institutions. 
Almost 5 times as many students attend public kindergarten as attend private 
kindergarten (indicator 1:15). 

Time spent in scliool. The percentage of 3- to 5-year-olds attending preprimary 
schools part-day has risen about 6 percent since 1969. The largest gains, however, 
have occurred with full-day students. In 1969, only about 5 percent of all 3- to 5- 
year-olds were enrolled in preprimary education on a full-day basis. By 1987, that 
figure had almost quadrupled to about 19 percent (indicator 1:15). 

Conclusion. Preprimary enrollment rates are rising for most groups and at all levels. 
Additionally, a larger percentage of children are attending on full-day schedules than 
in the past. As a result, preprimary education has become a larger and more 
important component in American education. Yet, the skills which it imparts remain 
largely unmeasured. 
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Dropouts and Completions 

The dropout problem is one which has taxed the energies of both educators and 
policymakers. Included in the national goals for education is the proposition that the 
percentage of students graduating from high school will be 90 percent by the year 
2000. 

Students falling behind. One factor which has been cited as possibly placing 
students at risk for dropping out of school is falling below modal grade.^ H/lodal 
grade is defined as the grade in which most children of a certain age are enrolled. 
For example, most 8-year-olds are in the third grade, and most 13-year-olds are in 
the eighth grade. Since 1 980, minorities have experienced a substantial increase 
In the percentage of individuals below modal grade. A large sun/ey of eighth 
graders in 1988 suggests that about 30 percent of all eighth graders in 1988 had 
repeated at least one grade.** 

Thirteen-year-old black males have the highest percentage of individuals (44.2 
percent in 1985) below modal grade. Black females 13 years of age p'so have a 
high percentage below modal grade— 35 percent in 1985. White females and males 
typically have the lowest percentage of individuals below modal grade (indicator 1:1). 

Of the sophomore class of 1980, about 17 percent did not complete high school on 
time (1982). However, by 1984, 5.2 percent of that group had either returned to 
earn their high school diplon-.a, or completed an equivalency certificate. By 1986, 
another 2.8 percent had completed high school or completed an equivalency 
certificate. Thus, by 1986, of the 17 percent who had failed to complete high school 
on time, an additional 8.1 percent had returned and completed high school. That is, 
of those who did not complete on time, almost 50 percent had finished high school 
or completed an equivalency certificate by 1986. This means that 90.7 percent of 
the sophomore class of 1980 had completed high school by 1986 {indicator 1:2). 

Race/ethnic trends. From 1963 to 1987 the total dropout rate (which is the 
proportion of students who drop out in a single year without completing high school) 
fell from 5.3 percent to 4. J percent. Of all racial/ethnic groups, the dropout rate of 
blacks had fallen most rapidly. In 1963, the black dropout rate was 9.2; by 1987 the 



' Turning Points: Pi , lahng American Youth for the 21st Century, Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development, Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1989. 

' U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 — A Profile of the American Eighth Grader: NELS:88 Student Descriptive Summary, In 
press. 
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rate ■ as at G.7 percent. The rate for Hispanics, however, remained high— 9.5 in 
1987 

Examining high school completions at ages 25 to 29 takes into account those 
individuals who took a longer time to complete high school, or dropouts who 
obtained their high school diplomas at a later date. Between 1965 and 1977, the 
ovorall high school completion rate for 25- to 29-year-olds increased from 70 to 85 
|. rcent. Since 1977, the completion rate for this age group remained at about 85 
or 86 percent. A dramatic increase in completions took place for blacks. From 1 965 
to 1987, the rate for blacks increased from about 50 percent to approximately 83 
percent. In 1965, a difference of 22 points separated blacks and whites. By 1987, 
black completion rates were only 3 percentage points below whites. Hispanic 
completion rates, remained low— 60 percent in 1987 {indicator 1:3). 

Conclusion. These trends suggest that overall, a large increase in the percentage 
of individuals earning a high school diploma or equivalency certificate occurred 
through the 1960s and much of the 1970s. Many students — possibly as many as 
half— who drop out of high school later return to complete their studies or earn an 
equivalency diploma. For the sophomore class of 1980, for example, by 1986, 
almost 91 percent of the students earned either their high school diploma or an 
equivalency certificate. Overall, a substantial number of individuaL have fallen 
below grade since 1980. As noted above, being below the modal grade has been 
identified as an at-risk factor for dropping out of school. High rates of students 
below modal grade have been observed in the eighth grade class of 1988. It 
remains to be seen if this will later be associated with higher dropout and lower 
completion rates for this cohort. 

Achievement 

A consistent complaint is that American students typically do not achieve at very 
high levels in academic areas. One national goal states that American students will 
be first in the world in science and mathematics by the year 2000. Between now 
and then, a significant improvement in U.S. students' performance will be required 
to meet that goal. 

Mathematics. In an international assessment of math and science in 1988, 
American students ranked last in mathematics among six developed countries. In 
a separate mathematics assessment in 1986, American 13-year-olds scored in the 
basic range, indicating an ability to understand basic operations and beginning 
problem solving. By contrast, Korean 13-year-olds, on average, operated in the 
intermediate range, and could solve two-step problems. Furthermore, mathematics 
scores among U.S. students have not risen much overall since 1971 {indicators 1:6, 
1:7). 
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Science. Results from science assessments are siitiilar. In an international 
assessment, U.S. students placed in the lowest group of nations; second to last, 
overall. Again, American 13-year-olds tested on a separate scientific assessment 
in 1986, placed only marginally in the basic category. Their scores suggest that the 
average American 13-year-old could understand and apply only simple scientific 
principals. By contrast, Korean 13-year-olds, placed in the level above American 
students and were able to use scientific procedures and analyze scientific data. In 
both math and science, American students need to improve their skills considerably 
if they are to equal, much less surpass, their international counterparts (indicators 
1:6. 1:7). 

Reading. Reading is a necessary prerequisite for effective learning. In a national 
reading assessment in 1988, both 17- and 13-year-olds scored in the intermediate 
range of reading proficiency, although the 17-year-olds scored at the upper bound 
of the range. Scores at this level signify that students can search for specific 
information, interrelate ideas, and make generalizations. Almost 42 percent of the 
17-year-olds scored in the adept range, which means that this percentage of 17- 
year-olds could find, understand, summarize, and explain relatively complicated 
information. Still, about 58 percent of the 17-year-olds were unable to produce 
scores in this level (indicator 1:4). 

Writing. Being able to write effectively is another requirement for effective learning. 
In 1988, a national assessment of writing proficiency was undertaken. Results from 
this measure indicate that, overall, students were performing at approximately the 
same levels as they did on the previous writing assessment in 1984. Eleventh 
graders placed, on average, in the minimal range, as did eighth graders. That is, 
both groups received scores indicating that students recognized some or all of the 
elements needed to complete the writing task but did not manage these elements 
well enough to assure that the purpose of the task would be achieved. The scores 
of the 17-year-olds cause the greatest concern, because, on average, students 
about to enter postsecondary education or the workplace were unable to produce 
adequate writing samples (indicator 1:5). 

Geography. A new assessment in geography suggests that many high school 
seniors appear to possess a working knowledge of geography wh'ch is somewhat 
broad, but insubstantial. For example, a large percentage of students were able to 
identify major countries on a map, were cognizant of trouble spots in the world, and 
were aware of some ecological problems. However, most students could not identify 
the effects of some ecological problems, and one-fourth of the students were 
unaware that the United States was a major exporter of grain. Perhaps most 
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revealing, less than two-thirds of the 12th grade students who participated in the 
geography assessment reported having taken a geography course at any grade in 
high school (indicator 1:8). 

Conclusion. In sum, relative to students in other countries, American students 
performed poorly on assessments of mathematics and science. On both 
assessments they were in the lowest group of countries, and in mathematics they 
ranked last. Results of the reading and writing assessments point to low or 
moderate skills in these areas, as well. Overall, there has been little change in 
assessment results since the last set of assessments were conducted. Stagnation 
at a relatively low level appears to describe the level of performance of American 
students on the various national assessments. Two additional points should be 
mentioned. First, while the overall scores on national assessments administered in 
recent years have remained the same or declined slightly, a number of scores 
produced by minority students, especially blacks, have increased significantly since 
earlier assessments. Nevertheless, while the gap between whites and minorities has 
significantly narrowed, the scores of minority students are still well below those of 
whites. Second, the students who graduated in 1987 had taken more core courses 
(i.e., mathematics, science, English, etc.) than students in 1982. The largest 
increases in the number of courses taken occurred n science, mathematics and 
languages. On national assessment measures, student science and mathematics 
scores rose somewhat in recent years. Language was not assessed. Thus, to this 
point, only modest gains have been made in areas in which students have taken an 
increased number of courses. 

Students in the Schools 

The students. The composition of the student population is changing. In 1976, 76 
percent of the students were white. In 1986, that figure was down to 70 percent, 
and it is expected to continue declining through at least the first half of the 21st 
century. The minority population, on the other hand, is expanding. As minority 
students enter the schools in increasing numbers, they are bringing new languages, 
cultures, and conceptions of education to the classroom (indicator 1:17). 

Disadvantaged students. Generally, a higher percentage of minorities have incomes 
below the poverty level than non-minority individuals. For example, in 1987, black 
children under 18 were three times as likely as white children to be living in poverty. 
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and Hispanic cliildren were about 2.6 times as likely. Some recent data^ suggest 
that by the year 2020, non-minority children will comprise about 54 percent of all 
children in elementary and secondary public education. Since minority status and 
poverty are positively correlated, this increase could portend an increasing demand, 
on schools for a number of educational and social services which traditionally either 
have not been provided or provided on only a limited basis {indicator 1:18). 

Perceptions of school climate. What are the schools really like? To a great extent, 
the answer depends on whom is asked. For example, depictions of schools from 
some of the media suggest images of wild, undisciplined students in an intolerable 
environment; a place where drugs and violence severely limit the possibility of 
learning. In a recent survey on problems facing public schools, the attitudes of 
public school teachers were compared with those of the general public. The public 
stated that the use of drugs was the most serious problem facing the schools. 
Teachers, however, saw the parents lack of interest as the most serious problem; 
fewer than 20 percent of the teachers thought drugs were a serious problem at their 
school. Moreover, for almost every major category, there were large discrepancies 
between the teachers' and the general publics' perceptions of school problems 
{indicator 1:22). 

On another survey. The National Educational Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:1988), eighth graders were questioned about the climate in their schools. 
Their responses presented a mixed picture. Overall about 12 percent of students 
felt unsafe at their schools. But about twice as many black eighth graders as white 
eighth graders felt unsafe. However, on most other issues, there was little that 
differentiated the race/ethnic groups. Substantial differences were found among 
eighth graders by the type of school attended. Students from "other private schools" 
(i.e., not classified as either Catholic or independent) expressed a much more 
positive attitude to<A'ard schools than their public school counterparts in almost every 
category. Nevertheless, a large majority in all schools stated that the teaching they 
were receiving was good, and another large percentage thought that their teachers 
were interested in the students {indicator 1:20). 

Drug usage. Drug usage appears to be down, at least for high school seniors. For 
example, in 1981, almost 66 percent of high school seniors reported having used 
illegal drugs at some time. Since 1981, this figure has consistently declined. In 
1 989, the percentage of seniors who reported having ever used drugs was about 51 
percent. This figure is still unacceptably high, but the trend through the 1980s 



' Pallas, A.M., G. Natriello, E.L. McDjII. "The Changing Nature of the Disadvantaged POeiulation: Current 
Dimensions and Future Trends," Educational Researcher, 18, (5), 1989. 
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Indicates that fewer high school seniors are using illegal drugs. The percent of 
seniors who have ever used alcohol, however, has been and continues to remain 
unacceptably high (i.e., above 90 percent throughout the 1980s) {indicator 1:21). 

Conclusion. The schools, then, are becoming increasingly minority, a factor that 
raises concerns about economic disadvantage among future students; teachers and 
the U.S. public considerably disagree on the problems which face the schools; In 
their attitudes about school climate, eighth graders were divided less along racial 
lines than ihey were by the type of school they attended; and, drug usage by high 
school seniors has declined throughout the 1980s. 

Minorities 

A summary of minority status in education is presented below. While this material 
has been presented previously, it is presented here in bullets to produce a summary 
of the current standing of minorities in American education. 

• The number of blacks falling below modal grade has risen sharply during the 
1980s. 

• The percentage of dropouts remains much higher for Hispanics than for either 
blacks or whites. 

• Enrollment of blacks and Hispanics in prekindergarten has declined during the 
1980s, 

• The percentage of children living in poverty is 2 to 3 times greater for minorities 
than whites. 

• Almost twice the number of blacks feel unsafe in their schools as whites. 
However, 

• The dropout rate for blacks is declining, and high school completions are 
increasing, 

• Generally, blacks' and Hispanics' scores on achievement tests are well below 
those of whites, but in many cases there has been significant progress on 
reducing the gap between blacks and whites. 

Enrollment in kindergarten has accelerated for minorities. 

• On a survey of attitudes toward school climate, eighth graders were more easily 
differentiated by whether they attended a public or private school, rather than by 
their race or ethnicity. 
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Conclusion 



In the preceding discussion we have described only a few of the issues treated by 
the 29 indicators in this volume. The Condition of Education presents data and 
analyses on a wide variety of issues in elementary and secondary education. The 
overview has described the structure of this publication and discussed five issues 
of concern to educators and policymakers. The reader is encouraged to read the 
overviews to each subsection for discussion of other issues, to peruse the indicators 
of interest, and to use the supplementary tables for additional details. 
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A. Student Progress and Completions 



Section A of this volume presents data on the academic progress and completions 
of students in elementary and secondary education. Data are presented on 
enrollment in modal grades, high school dropout rates and the percentage of high 
school completions. 

Consistent progress through school is essential for academic success. In this 
section, academic progress is measured by enrollment in modal grade, f^odal grade 
is the grade in which most children of a certain age ar j enrolled. For example, the 
modal grade for 8-year-olds is the third grade, and the modal grade for 13-year-olds 
is the eighth grade. Research has suggested that those students who fall below 
their modal grade ^re at-risk of dropping out of school.' The data indicate that 
black males consistently have a high percentage of individuals below modal grade. 
Additionally, there is usually a higher percentage of older children below modal 
grade than younger children. Since 1980, all race groups and both younger and 
older children have shown substantial increases in the share of children below modal 
grade. 

However, the data also indicate that for most groups, the dropout rate declined 
during the 1980s, after rising during the 1970s. For black males, the rate generally 
declined through most of the two decades. The dropout rate for this group dropped 
almost 4 percent from 1968 to 1987, and is now only slightly higher than the rate for 
white males. Hispanic dropout rates, however, remain iiigh— at 9.5 percent in 1987. 
As used here, the dropout rate is a measure of "event dropouts". This measure 
refers to the proportion of students who dropout in a single year without completing 
high school. 

High school completion rates are presented for the 25 to 29-year-oid age-group. 
This age-group was chosen to take into account late completers— both nondropouts 
taking longer than average to complete, and dropouts who return to obtain a high 
school diploma or equivalency credential. The data demonstrate that all racial/ethnic 
groups have substantially increased their completion rates. This trend is especially 
clear-cut for blacks. In 1965 completion rates were about 50 percent for all black 
students; in 1987, the completion rate was about 83 percent— a 33 percent increase 
in 22 years. 



" See Turning Points: Preparing American Youth for the 21st Century. Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development, Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1989. 
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Overall, the data suggest that most students are progressing through school on 
schedule, but that a consistently high number of black males are falling below modal 
grade. This would appear to put them at risk of dropping out. However, dropout 
rates for most groups (except Hispanics) appear to be declining. f\/loreover, the high 
school completions of all groups appear to be rising. 
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A. Student Progress and Completions 



Indicator 1:1 Enrollment in modal grade for 8- and 13-year-olds, by sex and race: 
1970-1985 

This indicator portrays how different groups progress through school by analyzing enrollment in modal 
grade figures. These numbers indicate the percentage of children below the grade in which most children 
their age are en; oiled. The Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development, and others have stated that 
students lagging behind in grade are more susceptible to dropping out of school than those in modal 
grade. 

• Overall, black 13-year-old males have the highest average percentage of Individuals 
below modal grade (an average of 44.2 percent for 1985). This has been the general 
pattern since 1970. 

• Since 1980, all groups have experienced substantial Increases of Individuals below 
modal grade. 

• More male students are below modal grade than females. 

Percent 1 or more years below modal grade, by age, race, and sex: 1970-1985 (3-year 
average) 



S-year-olds 13-year-olds 

White Black White Black 



Year* 


l^ale 


Female 


l^ale 


Female 


l^ale 


Female 


l^ale 


Female 


1970 


17.7 


12.3 


25.2 


16.7 


25.4 


16.7 


42.7 


29.1 


1971 


16.7 


12.4 


24.4 


16.4 


25.1 


16.7 


42.0 


26.9 


1972 


16.9 


12.0 


24.9 


15.9 


24.9 


17.£ 


42.8 


24.8 


1973 


17.3 


11.4 


22.3 


16.3 


24.9 


16.9 


43.5 


26.7 


1974 


17.7 


11.9 


21.0 


14.4 


24.9 


16.5 


41.6 


27.5 


1975 


17.9 


12.2 


17.2 


16.0 


23.9 


15.8 


35.3 


25.1 


1976 


16.9 


12.0 


16.7 


15.2 


23.5 


15.3 


29.5 


24.1 


1977 


17.1 


12.3 


18.0 


16.4 


22.5 


14.7 


30.7 


23.0 


1978 


18.1 


12.9 


21.3 


14.9 


22.2 


14.7 


33.2 


26.3 


1979 


19.5 


14.1 


21.9 


15.9 


22.9 


15.4 


36.2 


24.7 


1980 


20.6 


15.0 


21.6 


15.7 


24.0 


16.9 


37.3 


26.8 


1981 


21.5 


16.2 


22.7 


17.5 


26.1 


17.8 


38.7 


29.3 


1982 


23.4 


16.3 


22.6 


17.5 


28.3 


19.6 


43.7 


30.5 


1983 


23.6 


16.9 


26.8 


17.2 


29.5 


20 2 


46.3 


30.4 


1984 


24.3 


17.4 


26.6 


18.9 


30.2 


20.5 


47.0 


32.7 


1985 


24.0 


18.3 


32.4 


19.9 


29.1 


21.0 


44.2 


35.0 



* Three-year average. For example, the 3-year average percentage for 1985 is the average of the percentages for 
1984. 1985 and 1986. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
"SchoolEnrollment . . various years, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 1:1 Enrollment In modal grade for 8- and 13-year-olds, by sex and race: 
1970-1985 (3.year average) 

Percent of 8-year-olds 1 or more years below modal grade, by sex and race: 
Percent 
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Black males 




White males 
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White females 
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Year 



Percent of 13-year-olds 1 or more years below modal grade, by sex and race: 
Percent 

r50 

Black males . . • • • . 
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^Black females 
White males 
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50Ur.CE: U,S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
enrollment . . .," various years, and unpublished tabulations. 



A. Student Progress and Completions 



Indicator 1:2 Dropout rates and late completions 

The consequences of dropping out can be severe for botfi the dropout and society. Recently, concern 
about dropouts fias increased considerably at all levels of government and society. Tfiis Indicator analyzes 
the dropout phenomena from two perspectives. First, average "event dropout" rates are presented. An 
"event dropout" rate measures the proportion of students who drop out during a 12-month period. A 
second table and chart measure the proportion of dropouts who do and do not return to complete school. 

• Black male dropout rates have fallen from 11 percent in 1969 to 6.2 percent in 1987 
(Table 1:2.1). 

• Hispanic dropout rates have not declined, and are much higher than black or white 
rates: 9.5 percent 1987. 

• While the proportion of dropouts was 17 percent for the sophomore class of 1980, 
almost half returned to receive either a high schoo' diploma or an equivalency 
certificate by 1986. 



Event dropout rates, by race/ethnicity: selected years 1968-1987 (3-year average) 


Year" Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic' 






Percent 




1968 5.3 








1970 5.5 








1975 6.1 


5.7 


9.2 


9.2 


1980 6.2 


5.7 


9.2 


11.1 


1985 5.0 


4.8 


6.3 


10.9 


1987' 4.8 


4.6 


6.7 


9.5 


Sophomore class of 1980 completion record 




Percent 




Percent 


Month/season 


completed 




not completed 


June 1982 


82.7 




17.3 


June 1984 


87.9 




12.1 


Spring 1986 


90.7 




9.3 



— Not availab)e\applicable 

^ Three-year average. For example, the 3-year average percentage for 1987 is the average of the percentages for 
1986, 1987 and 1988. 

^ Hispanics may of any race. Hispanic data starts in 1973. 

^ Rates for this year have Jeen adjusted to take into account changes in CPS data editing procedures. The 
adjustments were made to facilitate comparisons with the rates for earlier year. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Mary J. Frase, "Dropout Rates in the 
United States: 1 988," September 1 989. 
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Chart 1:2 Dropout rates and late completions 

Event dropout rates from grades 10-12, by race/ethnicity, and sex: 196S-1987 (3-year 
average) 



Percent 
12 



10 - 
8 - 
6 
4 - 
2 - 



Black male 



V — 
Black female 



White mal 



White female 



/ 



.Hispanic 




- 12 

- 10 

-8 

-6 

-4 

1-2 
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Year 



Completers, dropouts, and late completers: sophomore class of 1980 



Completed on time (1982) 82 




'Completed (1986) 2.8% 
Completed (1984) 5.2% 



completed (1986) 9.3% 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Mary J. Frase, "Dropout Rates in the 
United States: 1988," September 1989. 
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A. Student Progress and Completions 



Indicator 1:3 High school completion at ages 25-29 

One important measure of this Nation's success in educating its youth is the proportion completing high 
school. Possession of a high school diploma, or its equivalent, signifies that an individual should have 
sufficient knowledge and skills to function productively in society. Monitoring high school completion rates 
for 25- to 29-year-olds takes into account thoss who take longer to complete their high school education. 

• The overall high school completion rate for 25- to 29-year-olds Increased from 70 to 
85 percent between 1965 and 1977. From 1977 through 1987 the completion rate has 
remained at 85 or 86 percent. 

• For blacks, the rates increased dramatically throughout the 1965 to 1987 period. Sy 
1987, the completion rate was 83 percent, only 3 percentage points lower than 
whites. It was 22 percentage points lower in 1965. 

• Among Hispanics the high school completion rate is low— 60 percent in 1987. In 
addition, it has not shown the improvement that it has among blacks! Between 1974 
and 1987 the high school completion rate increased 8 percentage points among 
Hispanics and 15 percentage points among blacks. 

Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who have completed 12 years of school or more, by 
race/ethnlcity and sex: 1965-1987 (selected years) 



Year 




All races 






White 






Black 






Hispanic 


ft 


Both 


Male Female 


Both 


Male 


Female 


Both 


Male 


Female 


Both 


Male 


Female 


1965 


70.3 


70,5 


70.1 


72,8 


72.7 


72,8 


50.3 


50.3 


50.4 








1967 


72.6 


72,4 


72,9 


74.8 


74.3 


75.3 


53,5 


51.7 


55,0 








1969 


74,7 


75,6 


73.8 


77,0 


77.5 


76.6 


55,9 


59.8 


52,3 








1971 


772 


78,1 


76.4 


79.5 


80.8 


78.3 


57.6 


54.1 


60.7 








1973 


80.2 


80.6 


79.8 


82.0 


82.4 


81.6 


64,1 


63.1 


64.9 








1974 


84.6 


88.8 


80.8 


83.4 


84.1 


82,7 


68,3 


71.1 


66,0 


52,3 


55.1 


49.9 


1975 


83.1 


84.5 


81.8 


84,4 


85,7 


83,2 


71.0 


72.2 


70,1 


51.6 


51,1 


52.1 


1976 


84.7 


86.0 


83.5 


85.9 


87.3 


84,6 


73.9 


72.5 


74.9 


58.0 


57.6 


58.4 


1977 


85.4 


86.6 


84.2 


86.8 


87.6 


86.0 


74,5 


77.5 


72.0 


58.3 


62.1 


54.8 


1978 


85.3 


86.0 


84.6 


86,3 


86,8 


85.8 


77.3 


78.5 


76.3 


56.6 


58.5 


54.8 


1979 


85.6 


86.3 


84.9 


87,0 


87.6 


86.4 


74.7 


73.9 


75.4 


57.0 


55.5 


58.4 


1980 


85.4 


85.4 


85.5 


86.9 


86.8 


87.0 


76.5 


74.7 


78.0 


57,9 


56,9 


59.0 


1981 


86.3 


86.5 


86.1 


87.5 


87.6 


87.5 


77.2 


78,4 


76.3 


59.8 


59.1 


60.4 


1982 


86.2 


86.4 


86.1 


86.9 


87.0 


86,8 


80.9 


80.5 


81.3 


60.8 


60.5 


61.2 


1983 


86.0 


86.0 


86.0 


86.9 


86.9 


86,9 


79.4 


78.8 


79.8 


58.5 


57,9 


59.1 


1984 


85.9* 


85.6 


86.3 


86.9 


86.8 


87,0 


79.0 


76.0 


o1.5 


54.2 


56,7 


51.8 


1985 


86.2 


85.9 


86.4 


86.8 


86.4 


87.3 


80.6 


80.8 


80.4 


60.9 


58.6 


63.0 


1986 


86.1 


85.9 


86.4 


86.5 


85.6 


87.4 


83.4 


86.6 


80 7 


59.1 


58,2 


60.0 


1987 


86.0 


85.5 


86.4 


86.3 


85.6 


87.1 


83.3 


84.8 


82.0 


59,9 


58.6 


61.2 


Not available. 



* Hispanics may be of any race. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20. 
"Educational Attainment in the United States: March . . .," various years. 
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Chart 1:3 Percent of 25- to 29'year-olds completing 12 years of school or more: 
1965-1987 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
"Educational Attainment in the United States: March . . .," various years. 



B. Student Performance 



Section B presents results from reading, writing, mathematics, geography, and 
science assessments, together with international comparisons, and college entrance 
examination scores. 

Reading and writing are essential elements in education. In 1988, these two areas 
were assessed by the National Assessment for Educational Progress (NAEP). 
Overall, the data indicated that American students continued to operate at rather low 
levels of performance. For example, on the NAEP reading measure, no group at 
any age level achieved an average score in either the "advanced" or even "adept" 
levels. (For an explanation of the various levels, see indicator 1:4.) Nevertheless, 
about 42 percent of the 17-year-olds are "adept" readers. Still, few gains were 
made since the NAEP reading assessment in 1984. Increases were achieved by 
black 13- and 17-year-olds significantly narrowing the gap between blacks and 
whiles. Still th« scores of both blacks and Hispanics remained well below those of 
their white counterparts. 

Writing results were quit© similar to those from the reading assessments. There was 
little change since 1984, and tew students could perform at the highest levels of the 
scale. 

Mathematics and science knowledge are also esserjtial for educational progress. 
Moreover, the mathematics and science skills of our workers could be key factors 
in supporting an economy capable of competing at the international level. Resiilts 
from the NAEP assessments of mathematics and scisncfi in 1986 arc similar to 
those from the most recent reading and writing assessments. 

R<x*sults from the NAEP gec^graphy assessment suggest that twelfth grade students 
can identify most major countries on a map, and are aware of environmental 
problems and some current events. But the extent of their knowledge is rather 
limited. For example, while a large percentage could identify the Soviet Union and 
Canada on a map, and again a majority were aware of ecological problems, fewer 
than half could recognize an effect of a thermonuclear war, and only half appeared 
to know an effect of the melting of ice caps. Additionally, fewer than two-thirds of 
the twelfth grade students assessed reported having taken a geography course at 
any level in high school. In short, the twelfth graders exhibited some knowledge of 
geography, but that knowledge appeared to lack depth. 

In Internationa' asse.<5sments in both mathematics and science, American students 
compare poorly. In mathematics, American students placi^d last out of six countries. 
In science, American students' scores placed them well below the mean, and in the 
lowest group of countries. 
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College entrance examination scores have also been stagnant the last few years, 
especially when compared to scores 20 years ago. 

In reviewing the indicators in this section, it should be noted that group average 
scores cannot show how individual students have performed, 'ndeed, some 
American students scored better on mathematics and science than some students 
from other countries. Many students scored aoove the range in which their age 
group placed. Nevertheless, there are some consistent aggregate trends. In brief, 
assessment results in most subjects suggest that scores have not changed greatly 
during the decade. And, additionally, these average scores appear to be fairly low. 
Minorities seem to be improving significantly, but their scores are still quite low 
relative to their white counterparts. 
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B. Student Performance 



Indicator 1:4 Reading performance by 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds: 1971-1988 

Reading skills are basic to the educational process. When students lag in their reading achievement, they 
may find it difficult to benefit from other aspects of the curriculum. In the future, the poor reader might also 
find It difficult to participate effectively in an economy requiring increasingly sophisticated job skills. 

• In general, reading performance did not improve between 1984 and 1988. The 
exception was for black 13- and 17-year-olds. 

• In 1988, among 17-year-olds, no racial/ethnic group had an average proficiency at the 
adept or advanced level, but the white average was very close to the adept level. 

• Since 1971, black reading scores have risen considerably at all three age levels, 
while the scores of whites have remained the same. Only for 17-year-olds have 
reading scores of Hispanics improved significantly since 1975. 

• As ' lit, while scores of both blacks and Hispanic? remain well below those of 
whitt ' age levels, the gap is narrowing, especially for blacks. 



General reading proHciency means 







Age 9 






Age 13 






Age 17 






All 






All 






All 






Year 


race:> 


White Black Hispanic 


races 


White Black Hispanic 


races 


White Black 


Hispanic 






Scale score 






Scale score 






Scale score 




1971 


* 207.3 


213.e * 170,0 




255.2 


260,9 * 222.4 




* 285.4 


291.4 * 238.6 




1975 


210.2 


216.6 181.3 


182.8 


256.0 


262.1 * 225.7 


232.5 


* 286.1 


293.0 * 240.4 


* 252.2 


1960 


214.8 


221.3 189.2 


189.5 


258.5 


264.4 * 232.4 


236.8 


285.8 


293.1 * 242.5 


260.7 


1984 


211.0 


218.3 185.7 


187.2 


257.1 


262.6 • 236.0 


239,6 


288.8 


295.6 264.2 


268.1 


1988' 


211,8 


217.7 188.5 


193.7 


257.5 


261.3 242.9 


240.1 


290.1 


294.7 274.4 


270.8 



— Not available. 

* Shows a statistically significant difference from 1988, 
^ Based on the 1988 reading bridge to 1984. 

NCTE: Reading Proficiency Scale 

Level 150 = Rudimentary - Can carry out simple discrete reading tasks 
Level 200 « Basic - Can understand specific or sequentially related information 

Level 250 « Intermediate - Can search for specific information, interrelate ideas, and make generalizations 
Level 300 « Adept - Can find, understand, summarize, and explain relatively complicated information 
Level 350 = Advanced - Can synthesize and learn from specialized reading materials 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. The Reading Report Card. 1971'-1988\ Trends From the 
Nations Report Card, 1990. 
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Chart 1:4 Reading performance, by age and by race/ethnicity: 1971-1988 
9-year-olds 



Score 



300 ' 


Adept 




250 ' 


tntermediate 








White 


200 • 


Basic 


Hispani9 






Black 


150' 


Rudimen; 'ry 





1971 1976 1980 1984 1988 
Year 









13-year-olds 




Score 




300 


-300 1 


Adept 










White 


250 


250 • 


Intermediate 


Hispanic , , ^. r 










200 


200 • 


Basic 




150 


150 • 


Rudimentary 





300 



250 



200 



150 



1971 1975 1980 1984 1988 
Year 



J 7-year-olds 

Score 



300 



250 



200 



White 



Hispanic , , . , 
* ' ^ 



Intermediate, ^ ^ «. - ^ " 
Black 



Basic 



150 • Rudimentary 



300 



250 



200 



150 



1971 1975 1980 1984 1988 
Year 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Reading Report Card. 1971-1988: Trends From the 
Nation's Report Card, 1990. 
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Indicator 1:5 Writing performance in grades 4, 8, and 11 

Effective writing is fundamental for educational success. In 1988, a nationally representative sample of 
students in grades 4. 8, and 1 1 were assessed for writing skills. Students were evaluated on informative, 
persuasive, and imaginative writing. 

• Levels of writing performance in 1988 were approximately thie same as in 1984. In 
fact, there has been little change since 1974. 

• Whites continue to score higher than blaclts or Hispanics at all 3 grade levels. 

• However, blacl( and Hispanic students appeared to show consistent improvement at 
all three grade levels, although the changes were not statistically significant. 



Average NAEP Writing Assessment scores': 1984 and 1988 



Year 


Total 


White 




Black 


Hispanic 








Grade 4 






1984 


170.5 


177.2 




148.2 


159.7 


1988 


173.3 


180.0 




150.7 


162.2 








Grade 8 






1984 


212.4 


217.9 




188.3 


194,2 


1988 


208.2 


• 213.1 




190.'. 


197.2 








Grade 1 1 






1984 


223.0 


229.1 




204.2 


200.6 


1988 


220.7 


225.3 




206.9 


202.0 



* Statistically significant at the .05 level. 

^ The Average Response Method (ARM) prvovides an estimate of average writing achievement for each respondent as if 
he or she took 1 1 of the 12 writing tasks given, and as if NAEP had computed average achievement across that set of 
tasks. 



NOTE: Writing Proficiency Chart 

Level 100 = Unsatisfactory Failed to reflect a basic understanding of the task 

Level 200 « Minimal ^ Recognized the elements needed to complete the task, but WGro not managed well enough to 
insure the intended purpose 

Level 300 ^ Adequate - Included features critical to accomplishing the purpose of Itie task and were likely to have the 
intended effect 

Level 400 ^ Elaborated - Beyond adequate, reflecting a higher level of coherence and elaboration. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. 7/7o Writing Report Card. 1984^-1983: Findings From the 
Nation's Report Catd 1 990 
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Chart 1:5 Writing performance in grades 4, 8, and 11, by race/ethnicity: 1984 
and 1988 



4th graders 



Score 




1984 



198B 



□ While 



Year 



Black 



Hispanic 



8th graders 




1984 



1988 



Year 



[□ White ■ Black ■ Hispanic 



11th graders 




1984 



1988 



Year 



£3 White ■ Black ■ Hispanic 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Pr ogress, The Writing Report Card, 1984-1988. Findings From the 
Nation's Report Card, 1990. 
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B. Student Performance 



Indicator 1:6 Mathematics and science proficiency 

Mathematic and scientific knowledge are considered vital to cultural well-being and to our economic 
competitiveness. Declining test scores in mathematics and science have been an educational concern 
since the late 1960s when the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) began periodically 
assessing students' knowledge, skills, and attitudes. During this period, student proficiency has remained 
low. 



• In 1986, mathematics proficiency was about the same as It had been in 1973 for all 
three age groups. 

• Science proficiency, for 13- and 17-year-olds, was lower In 1986 than it was in 1970. 

• Overall, levels of mathematics and science proficiency remain low; most students, 
even at age 17, are unable to perform at the upper levels of the scale. 

Average mathematics proficiency of 9-, 13-, i^nd 17-year-old students: 1973-1986 



Age 9 



Age ,3 



1973' 
1978 
1982 
1986 



,?19.1 
218.6 
219.0 
221.7 



266.C 
* 264.1 
268.6 
269.0 



Age 17 



304.4 
300.4 
• 298.5 
302.0 



Average science proficiency of 9-, 13-, and 17 yej>.r-old students: 1970-1986 





Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1970 


224.9 


* 254.9 


• 304.8 


1973 


* 220.3 


249.5 


• 295.8 


1978 


* 210.9 


• 247.4 


?89.6 


1982 


220.9 


250.2 


• ^83.3 


1986 


224.3 


251.4 


288.5 



* Statistically significant difference from 1986 at the 0.05 level. 

' The mathematics assessment was not included in the scaling of the NAEP trend data. However, a rough estimate of 
the 1973 mean level of student mathematics proficiency was computed by NAEP. 



NOTE: Mathematics Proficiency Scale 

Level 150 * Simple arithmetic facts 

Level 200 » Beginning skills and understanding 

Level 250 ^ Basic operations and one-step 

problem solving 
Level 300 - Moderately complex procedures and 

reasoning 

Level 350 ^ Multistep problem solving and algebra. 



Science Proficiency Scale 

Level 150 = Knows everyday science facts 
Level 200 « Understands simple scientific principles 
Level 250 « Applies basic scientific information 
Level 300 ^ Analyzes scientific procedures and data 
Level 350 » Integrate,^ specialized scientific information. 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Mathematics Report Card: Are We Measuring L/p?,1988; 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Science Report Card, Elements of Risk and Recovery, 1988. 
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Chart 1:6 Trends in average mathematics and science proficiency 

Mathematics proficiency scale 



320 
300 - 

280 - 
260 - 
240 

220 H 



200 



1973 



1 7-year-olds 
13-year-olds 



9-year-olds 



1978 1982 
Year 



r320 
-300 
280 
-260 
-240 
220 



1986 



200 



Science proficiency scale 
320 -1 

300 - 

280 - 

260 - 

240 



220 ■ 



200 



1970 



1973 



1 7-year-old;5 

13-year-olds 
9-year-olds 



1977 
Year 



1982 



r320 
300 
280 

1-260 
240 

h220 



200 



1986 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Mathematics Report Card: Are We Measuring Up?.)9QQ; 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Science Report Jard. Elements of Risk and Recovery, 1 988. 
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B. Student Performance 



Indicator 1:7 International performance in mathematics and science 

Mathematics and science abilities are important outcomes of schooling. In an increasingly technological world, 
the mathematics and science skills of a nation's workers may be a crucial element of economic 
coi petltlveness. Workers with better mathematical and science skills may well be more productive workers. 

• In the 1988 International Assessment of Educational Progress, 13-year-olds from the 
United States scored in the lowest group in mathematics and science proficiency. 

• In mathematics, 40 percent of the Korean students demonstrated the ability to deal with 
complex concepts, compared to 9 percent of the American students. Similarly, 33 
percent of the Korean students could apply intermediate scientific principles, compared 
to 7 percent of the American students (Tables 1 :7-1 and 1 :7-3). 

Average mathematics and science proficiencies of 13-year-old students in six countries/provinces 

Mathematics Science 



Group 


Country/province 


Proficiency 
level 


Group 


Country/province 


Proficiency 
level 


1 


Korea 


567.8 


1 


British Columbia 


551.3 










Korea 


549.9 


2 


Quebec (French) 


543.0 










British Columbia 


539.8 


2 


United Kingdom 


519.5 




Quebec (English) 


535.8 




Quebec (English) 


515.3 




New Brunswick (English) 


529.0 




Ontario (English) 


514.7 










Quebec (French) 


513.4 


3 


Ontario (English) 


516.1 




New Brunswick (English) 


510.5 




New Brunswick (French) 


514.2 




Spain 


503.9 




Spain 


511.7 










United Kingdom 


509.9 


3 


Unitod States 


478.5 




Ireland 


504.3 




Ireland 


469.3 










Ontario (French) 


468.3 


4 


Ontario (French) 


481.5 




New Brunswick (French) 


468.1 




United States 


473.9 









Note: Mathematics Proficiency Scale 

Level 300= Simple addition and subtraction 

Level 400=- Basic operations to solve simple problems 

Level 500= Intermedl'jte level skills to solve two-^step 
problems 

Level 600= Measurement and geometry concepts to 

solve more complex problems 
Level 700= More advanced mathematical concepts 



Science Proficiency Scale 

Level 300= Knows everyday science facts 
Level 400= Understands and applies simple scientific 
principles 

Level 500= Uses scientific procedures and analyzes 
scientific data 

Level 600= Understands and applies scientific knowledge 
and principles 

Level 700= Integrates scientific information and 

experimental evidence 
statistically significant at the 0.05 level; differences in 



NOTE: Differences in performance between the groups are 
performance within groups are not statistically significant. 

SOURCE: International Assessment of Educational Progress. A World of Differences: An International Assessment of 
Matfiematics and Science. 1 989. 



Chart 1:7 



Average mathematics and science proflciency of U^yec^r-old students in 
six countries: 1988 



Mathematics 

Coi. . .y 

Korea 

New Brunswick* 
(Canada) 
Spain 
United Kingdom 
Ireland 

United States 

300 

Science 

Country 

Korea 

United Kingdom 
Quebec (Canada)* 
Spain 

United States 
Ireland 

300 



400 




400 500 600 

Average score proficiency 



700 




400 500 600 

Average score proficiency 



700 



• New Brunswick (English) and Quebec (French) are Iho median groups of tht seven groups assessed in 4 Canadian 
provinces in mathematics and science, respectively. 

SOURCE: International Assessment of Educational Progress. /K World of Differences, An International Assessment of 
Mattiematics and Science, 1989. 
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B. Student Performance 



Indicator 1:8 Geography learning of tiigti sctiool seniors: 1988 

Geography education spans a variety of content and skill areas, providing instruction in map and globe 
skills, knowledge of themes in physical and cultural geography, and examinations of the interrelationships 
among various geographic and social factors: exploration, migration, the cultural landscape, and 
demographic characteristics. Until recently, there was very little information concerning what students 
actually knew about geography, particularly in areas that go beyond their ability to locate certain countries, 
cities, or landscape features. In 1988, the National Assessment of Educational Progress' (NAEP) 
assessed high school seniors in geography. The results are presented below. 

• Most high school seniors correctly answered questions about the location of 
countries. For example, 87 percent correctly identified Canada, and 85 percent 
recognized the Soviet Union on a world map. 

• Students performed relatively well on questions about events and locations featured 
in the news. Three-fourths of the students knew that the United States was a major 
exporter of grain, and 84 percent correctly Identified countries in the Middle East. 

• Male twelfth graders produced an average scale score of about 301, while females 
twelfth graders produced an average scale score of almost 286. 

• Less than two-thirds of the students demonstrated that they were familiar with the 
concepts of latitude and longitude. 

• Less than two-thirds of the 12th grade students participating in the NAEP geography 
assessment reported having tal<en a geography course at any grade in high school. 



Average geograptilc proficiency of seniors in tilgti school, by sex, race/ettinicity, and parental 
education: 1988 



Characteristic 


Scale score 


Characteristic 


Scale score 


Sex 








Male 


301.2 


Parental education 




Female 


2857 


Not graduated high school 


267.0 






Graduated high school 


283.5 


Race/ethnicity 




Educated past high school 


294.2 


White 


301.1 


Graduated college 


305.3 


Black 


258.4 






Hispanic 


271.8 







SOURCE; The National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Geography Learning of High School Sef}ior$, 1990. 
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Chart 1:8 Average geography proflciency for 12th graders: 1988 

By race/ethnicity and by sex 



Scale score 


350 n 




300 - 




250 - 




200 - 




150 - 




100 - 




50 - 




0 - 






/ / 



V 



r350 
-300 
-250 
-200 

- 150 

- 10C 
-50 
-0 



Race/ethnicity and sex 
White □ Black ■ Hispanic □ Male E21 Female 



By parental education 

Scale score 




Level of parental education 
H Not completGd high school []] Graduated high school 
H Educatea past high school Q Graduated college 



SOURCE; The National Assessment ct Educational Progress. The Geography Learning of High School Seniors, 1990. 
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B. Student Performance 



Indicator 1:9 College entrance examination scores 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the American College Testing Program Assessment (ACT) are the 
tests taken most frequently by college-bound students. Both are designed to predict success in the 
freshman year in college. The SAT tests general verbal and quantitative skills, while the ACT is more 
subject-matter oriented. 

• After years of decline, SAT scores began rising in 1982. Scores have remained fairly 
stable since 1985 (Table 1:9-1). 

• After a long decline, ACT scores began rising between 1984 and 1986. Since 1986, 
composite scores have hovered between 18.8 and 18.6. 

• SAT test rcores in the 1980s have increased as the proportion of test-talcers has 
increased. 



SAT and ACT scores by year, and by tlie ratio of tlie percent of test-takers to high school 
graduates: 1970-1989 



School 

year 

ending 


SAT 
total' 


Verbal' 


Math' 


Percent ACT 
taking composite 
SAT' score' English' 


Math' 


Percent 

Social Natural taking 
studies' sciences' ACT* 






Average 1 


test scores 






Average 


test scores 






1970 


948 


460 


488 




19.9 


18.5 


20.0 


19.7 


20.8 




1972 


937 


453 


484 




19.1 


17.9 


18.8 


18.6 


20.6 




1974 


924 


444 


480 


32.1 


18.9 


17.9 


18.3 


18.1 


20.8 




1976 


903 


431 


472 


31.8 


18.3 


17.5 


17.5 


17.0 


20.8 




1978 


897 


429 


468 


31.6 


18.5 


17.9 


17.5 


17.1 


20.9 




1980 


890 


424 


466 


32.6 


18.5 


17.9 


17.4 


17.2 


21.1 




1982 


893 


426 


467 


33.0 


18.4 


17.9 


17.2 


17.3 


20.8 




1984 


897 


426 


471 


34.9 


18.5 


18.1 


17.3 


17.3 


21.0 




1986 


906 


431 


475 


37.9 


18.8 


18.5 


17.3 


17.6 


21.4 


27.6 


1988 


904 


428 


476 


40.6 


18.8 


18.5 


17.2 


17.4 


21.4 


30.2 


1989 


90? 


427 


476 


39.1 


18.6 


18.5 


17.2 


17.4 


21.4 


30.8 



— Not available. 

^ For the SAT, averages for 1972 through 1988 are based on college-bound seniors. 

^ The percent taking the SAT is the ratio of the number of individuals taking the SAT in that year to the number of high 
school graduates. 

^ For the ACT, averages for 1985 through 1988 are based on college-bound seniors. 

* The percent taking the ACT is the ratio of the number of individuals taking the ACT in that year to the number of high 
school graduates. 



SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board, National Report: College Bound Seniors, various years (copyright by 
College Entrance Examination Board, all rights reserved); The American College Testing Program, The High School 
Profile Report, Normative Data, various years. 



Chart 1:9 Trends in college entrance examination scores 

SAT total score, and the percent of total SAT test-takers in relation to high school graduates 
Total score 
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SOURCE; College Entrance Examination Board, National Report: College Bound Seniors, various years, (copyright by 
College Entrance Examination Board, all rights reserved); The American College Testing Program, The Higti Sctiool 
Profile Report, Normative Data, various years. 
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C. EconoEtifC Outcome.? 



Education is an investment in human skills. Like all Investments, it involves both a 
cost and a return. The cost of finishing ,,igh school is quite low, for it principally 
includes the earnings given up by not working or not working full time while still in 
the first twelve years of school. In this case, the foregone earnings are the earnings 
of high school dropouts 16-19 years old, which are low. In contrast, the returns 
come in many forms. Some are pecuniary, others are nonpecuniary. Some are 
related to the labor market, others are not. Among the returns related to the labor 
market are better employment opportunities, jobs that are less sensitive to genera! 
economic conditions, better opportunities to participate in employer-provided training, 
and higher earnings. Other returns not related to the labor market include greater 
interest and participation in civic affairs, better health and Icnger life, and reduced 
criminal behavior. 

The costs and returns to investing in education change over time,* which affects the 
incentive to finish high school. The purpose of the measures presented in this 
section are to provide indicators of changes in the rewards to finishing high school, 
or conversely the penalties of not finishing. 

These indicators suggest some general conclusions. First, the labor market 
opportunities of high school graduates has consistently been better than of those 
who do not finish. For males, 87 percent of high school graduates 25-34 years old 
were employed in 1987 versus 76 percent of those who had not finished high school. 
For females, the figurps were 67 and 47 percent, an even larger disparity. On the 
other hand, for malt-o there appeared to be a downward drift in labor market 
opportunities for both high school graduates and dropouts, although the decline was 
larger for the latter group. For example, the employment rate of male high school 
graduates 25-34 years old was an average of 91 .4 percent between 1971 and 1979; 
the rate was always an average of 85.2 percent between 1980 and 1988. 

Second, the earnings irjcentive to finish high school as reflected in the earnings 
penalty for not finishing was between 20 and 25 percent. The size of the earnings 
disadvantage was similar for both males and females who do not finish high school. 



* See Murphy, Kevin and Finis Welch. "Wage Premiums for College Graduates: Recent Growth and 
Possible Explanations " Educational Researcher. May 1989 for a more detailed presentation of changes 
between 1964 and 1986 in the relative earnings of workers with different levels of education and 
experience by sex and race. 
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C. Economic Outcomes 



Indicator 1:10 Employment of young adults 



The percentage of a population group with jobs is influenced by a variety of factors. First, it depends on 
the willingness of employers to offer jobs to individuals with different levels of education at the going wage 
rate, and, second, it depends on the willingness of these individuals to take jobs at the going wage rate. 
The higher the proportion employed, the better are their labor market opportunities relative to other things 
they could do, and vice versa. 

• Employment rates are higher In groups with more education. 

• During the 1980s, the proportion of males with 12 years of schooling or less who 
were employed was consistently lower than it was during the 1970s. 

• Among women 25-34 years old, the employment rate of both those with 12 years of 
schooling and those with 9 to 11 years of schooling rose between 1971 and 1988. 
However it rose much less for those who did not finish high school. 

Percent of population 25-34 years old employed, by years of schooling completed and sex: 
1971-1988 



Male 



Female 



Year 



Less than 9 
years of school 



9 to 1 1 years 
of school 



12 years 
of school 



Less than 9 
years of school 



9 to 1 1 years 
of school 



1 2 years 
of school 



Percent 



1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 



82.2 


8V,9 


93,6 


29.3 


35.2 


43.1 


85.0 


88.5 


93.7 


33.5 


36.1 


44.9 


83.9 


88.8 


93.1 


32.8 


38,4 


45.7 


82.9 


90.2 


93.0 


33.3 


39,8 


47.6 


73.3 


78.1 


88.4 


30,5 


34.5 


48.0 


74.9 


79.6 


89.6 


33.7 


39.5 


49.8 


74.2 


81.5 


89.5 


31.8 


41,0 


53.0 


77.0 


82.4 


90,8 


35,6 


42 " 


55.9 


78.6 


80.5 


91.3 


?J,6 


43.i; 


58.0 


VI, 6 


77.7 


87.0 


35,0 


45,6 


59.5 


75.0 


76.7 


86.9 


32.5 


42,7 


61.3 


68.0 


73.2 


83.3 


32.8 


39,7 


59.6 


64.2 


69.3 


78,6 


31.3 


37.1 


58.8 


67,0 


72.2 


84.8 


31,7 


41.5 


61.0 


73.0 


76.0 


86,1 


35,1 


40.3 


63.9 


69.4 


73.3 


8e,<: 


35,2 


44,1 


63.8 


73.3 


75.0 


86.8 


34,3 


44.0 


65.6 


71,4 


75,5 


87,2 


34.5 


46.9 


66.8 



NOTE: See volume 2, Indicator 2:13 for e.Tiployment rates of college graduates. See supplemental note 1 :10 for a 
comparison of the employment to population ratio, presented in this table, to other labor force statistics 



SOURCE: y.S Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various vears and 
unpublished tabulations. ' 



Chart 1:10 Percent of population 25-34 years old employed: 1971-1988 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years and 
unpublished tabulations. 



C. Economic Outcomes 



Indicator 1:11 Earnings of young adults 

Wages and salaries are influenced by many factors. Among these are the employer's perception of the 
productivity of employees with different levels of education and the availability of workers with different 
levels of education. They is also affected by economic conditions in the industries that typically employ 
workers with different levels of education. >Ann</a/ earnings are influenced by the number of weeks worked 
in a year and the usual hours worked each week. The ratio of annual earnings of high school dropouts to 
high school graduates is affected by all these factors; it is a measure of the earnings disadvantage of not 
finishing high school. Its reciprocal is a measure of the (money) rate of return to the investment in a high 
school education. 

• The earnings disadvantage of males 25-29 years old with 9-11 years of schooling 
relative to their counterparts with 12 years of schooling was about 25 percent in 1986 
and 1987. For females the disadvantage was similar 

• Between 1982 and 1987, the earnings disadvantage of males 25-29 years old with 
less than 12 years of schooling was greater than it had been between 1975 and 1981. 

Ratio of mean annual earnings of all worliers with 8 or fewor and 9 t«i II years of .schooling 
to those with just 12 years of schooling, by age and sex: 1975-1987 

Male Female 



8 or fewer 9 to 1 1 8 or fewer 9 to 1 1 

years of school years of school years of school years of school 





25-29 


30-34 


25-29 


30-34 


25-29 


30-34 


25-29 


30-34 


Year 


years old 


years old 


years old 


y jars old 


years old 


years old 


years old 


years old 


1975 


0.586 


0.671 


0.809 


0.802 


0.557 


0.598 


0.741 


0.852 


1976 


0.616 


0.718 


0.793 


0.823 


0.645 


0.629 


0.710 


0.895 


1977 


0.675 


0.672 


0.807 


0.780 


0.648 


0 588 


0.713 


0.854 


1978 


0.687 


0.648 


0.819 


0.803 


0.647 


0.625 


0.732 


0.866 


1979 


0.637 


0.627 


0.858 


0.792 


0.627 


0.635 


0.801 


0.835 


1980 


0.650 


0.579 


0799 


0.727 


0.655 


0.579 


0.770 


0.823 


1981 


0.669 


0.611 


0.834 


0.726 


0.642 


0.550 


0,626 


0.829 


1982 


0.641 


0.615 


0.739 


0.788 


0.641 


0.612 


0.742 


0.862 


1983 


0.601 


0.611 


0.746 


0.762 


0.617 


0.556 


0.687 


0.816 


1984 


0.618 


0,550 


0.714 


0.699 


0 637 


0.553 


0.718 


0.819 


1985 


0.571 


0.613 


0.719 


0816 


0.537 


0.587 


0.773 


0.817 


1986 


0.578 


0.552 


0.756 


0 743 


0 617 


0.554 


0,718 


0.801 


1987 


0.603 


0.59f) 


0.727 


0./f)4 


0.583 


0.574 


0.738 


0,807 



NOTE: See volume 2, Indicator 2:15 for comparisons of the earnings of college graduates to high school graduates. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Cunont Population Ruporls, Series P-60, "Money 
Income of Families and Peisons: March . . various years. 
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Chart 1:11 Ratio of mean annual earnings of all workers with 8 or fewer and 9 to 
U years of schooling to those with just 12 years of schooling* by age 
and sex: 1975-1987 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, "f\/1oney 
Income of Families and Persons: f\/1arch . . .," various years. 
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IX Student Participation in Various Curricula 
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ERIC 



This section presents data on student participation in various curricula. Specifically, 
figures are given on enrollments in federally supported programs for handicapped 
students, and course-takinp patterns of American students during the 1980s. 

Since 1977, the U.S. Department of Education has presented an annual report to 
Congress on the implementation of the Education of the Handicapped Act (PL.-94- 
142). A few patterns have emerged. Both the number and percentage of students 
enrolling in the federally funded programs rose until the mid-1980s. Since then, the 
number of children has stabilized. But participation within the Federal programs has 
varied widely. For example, in 1977, learning-disabled children composed only 1.8 
percent of total enrollment. By 1 988, learning-disabled children composed almost 5 
percent of total enrollment. Moreover, by 1 988, learning-disabled children composed 
43.4 percent of all handicapped children enrolled in federally supported programs 
for the handicapped, up from 21 .6 percent in 1977. The increases in this category 
account for almost all of the Increases experienced by the federally supported 
programs for the handicapped. During the same time period, however, as a percent 
of all students enrolled in federally supported programs for the handicapped, the 
share of children identified as mentally retarded has been almost cut in half— from 
26 percent in 1977 to 13.1 percent in 1988. Similarly, the share of children identified 
as speech-impaired has declined substantially, from 35.3 percent in 1977 to 21.4 
percent in 1988. 

In 1983, the U.S. Department of Education published the landmark report A Nation 
at Risk. In it, suggestions were made to strengthen instruction in core subject areas. 
It suggested that all high school graduates have at least 0.5 credits of computer 
science, 3 credits in social studies, 3 credits in science, 3 credits in mathematics, 
and 4 credits in English. Most high school graduates in 1982 fell below this 
standard. But by 1987, high school graduates were taking more coursework in the 
core subjects. For example, significant increases occurred in student course-taking 
patterns in mathematics, science. 
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D, Student P articipation in Various Curricula 

Indicator 1:12 Special education enrollment in federally supported programs 

T«-.e Education of the Handicapped Act, enacted by Congress in 1975, ensures the availability of "free and 
appropriate education" to all children wiih handicapping conditions. Examining changes in the number and 
distribution of such students helps educators and policymakers to assess compliance with this mandate 
and to study resource needs. 

• The Increase In the number of children served under The Education of the 
Handicapped Act can be attributed to the increase in the number of children being 
classified as learning disabled. 

• Of the total of students served by programs mandated in the Education of the 
Handicapped Act, the percentage of students classified as learning disabled has 
risen from 22 percent In 1977 to 43 percent In 1988, the largest increase of any 
group. 

• The percentage of students classified as mentally retarded has dropped from 26 
percent in 1977 to about 13 percent in 1988. 

• There was a large increase in children served by the Education of the Handicapped 
Act from 1977 to the mid-1980s. Since then the percentage of children served has 
been fairly stable. 

Children served in federally supported programs for the handicapped, by type of handicBD* 
1977-1988 



Type of handicap* 



1977 



1979 



1981 



1983 1985 



1987 



1988 



Percentage distribution 



Learning disabled 
Speech impaired 
fulentally retarded 
Seriously emotionally disturbed 

Type of handicap 

All conditions 
Learning disabled 
speech impaired 
Mentally retarded 
Seriously emotionally disturbed 

• Not all handicapping categories are displayed; thus details do not add to 100. See Table 1:12-1 for additional detail. 
NOTE; Figures include children served under Chapter I and Education of the Handicapped Act. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Education and Rehabilitative Services, Annual Report to Congress 
no.»t ''^l^^'^^'^J^^'O'^ °l^!;>sj;^^n(i'oapped Act, various years; National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of 
uata survey; and unpublished data, 
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Chart 1:12 Special education enrollment in federally supported programs 

The percent of learning disabled, speech impaired, and mentally retarded us a percent of the 
total number served by the Education of the Handicapped Act: 1977-19SS 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Education and Rehabilitative Services Annual Repori to Cone 
on the Implementation of the Handicapped Act, various years; National Center for Education Statistics. Commo' 
Data survey; and unpublished data. 
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D. Student Participation in Various Curricula 



Indicator 1:13 Course-taking patterns of American students 

In 1983, The National Commission on Excellence in Education issued the report A Nation at Risk, 
recommending that schools adopt more rigorous and measurable standards and have higher expectations 
for academic performance and student conduct. Specific recommendations were made for an increased 
number of graduation credits in mathematics, English, history, science, foreign Languages, computer 
science, and social studies. 

• Changes in average number of credits earned by graduates, based on transcript 
studies conducted in 1982 and 1987, signal a positive trend. 

> Between 1982 and 1987, there were significant increases in credits earned in 
mathematics, English, history, science, foreign languages, and computer science. 
Social studies increased, but not significantly. 

* Significant decreases in average number of credits earned occurred in non- 
occupational vocational education. 

Average number of credits earned in various subject fields: 1982, 1987, and A Nation at Risk 
recommendations 



Average credits earned by graduates 



Subject field 


A Nation at 
Risk recom- 
mendations 


1982 


1987 


Change 
1982-87 


Computer science 


0.5 


0,11 


0.43 


* 0.32 


Foreign languages' 


2.0 


1.05 


1.46 


* 0.41 


Social studies 


3.0 


1,42 


1.43 


0.01 


Science 


3.0 


2.19 


2.59 


* 0.40 


Mathematics 


3.0 


2.54 


2.97 


' 0.43 


English 


4.0 


3.80 


4.03 


* 0.23 


History 




1.6S 


o.no 


* 0.22 


Vocational education 




3,98 


0,65 


* -0.33 


Nonoccupational 




1.84 


0.64 


* -0.20 


Occupational 




2.14 


2.01 


'-0.13 



* Dttferences belwfien 1982 and 1987 that aie significant at the p < .05 level. 

^ The A Nation at Risk foreign language recommendation is: foi college-bound seniors only. 

^ Significance for this subject ?i«id is net available. 

NOTE: Some values reported here for 1982 credits earned differ from the values reported in the 1986 Condition of 
Education. The differences are due to adjustments made in order to make the 1982 and 1987 samples comparable for 
statistical comparisons. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center tor Education Statistics, 1987 High School Transcript study, 
unpublished tabulations. ^ /• 
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Chart 1:13 Average number of credits earned in various subject Fields: 1982-1987 



Subject field 
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*Recommended by A Nation at Risk, 1 983- 

NOTE: No recommendations for history and vocational education. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 High School Transcript study, 
unpublished tabulations. 
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E. Size and Growth of the Schools 



Section E presents data on enrollment. Trends over time are examined by level, 
control (public or private), and, in one case, by attendance status (full-day or part- 
day) and race/ethnicity. Determining who is enrolling, at what level, and in what type 
of school aids educators and policymakers in evaluating patterns, identifying 
potential needs, and planning for the future. 

Preprimary education (prekindergarten and kindergarten) has experienced 
considerable growth over the past two decades, and enrollment is expected to 
continue to rise during the 1990s\ Research suggests that one source of this 
growth could be women's increased share of the job market. As more women enter 
the labor force, more preprimary services are required ^ 

From 1971 to 1987 (a period of less than 20 years), enrollment in prekindergarten 
(Pre-K) has doubled for white children. For black children, enrollment rose rapidly 
until 1982. Since then, it has declined. Kindergarten enrollments has risen as well. 
This is especially the case for black 5-year-olds, who now are equally as likely as 
whites to be enrolled in kindergarten. From 1984 to 1986, enrollment of blacks rose 
almost 6 percentage points. 

Attendance patterns of children in preprimary education have changed sharply in the 
last two decades. Many more children are now attending on a full-day basis. For 
example, of the total population of 3- to 5-year-olds, only 5 percent attended on a 
full-day basis in 1969. By 1987, that figure almost quadrupled to 19.2 percent. 

The enrollment patterns of elementary and secondary schools have changed greatly 
in the recent past. During the 1950s and 1960s, as the "baby-boomers" moved into 
the schools, enrollment rose quite rapidly. But in the 1970s and much of the 1980s 
enrollment dropped off sharply. From 1975 to 1988, enrollment declined in the 
public schools at the elementary level, but the loss was greater at the secondary 
level. Private elementary schools actually grew by about 4 percent during the same 
time. 

The 1990s should be a time of growth for all levels of education. Public schools, 
overall, are expected to grow by almost 9 percent, while private schools are 
expecting an 8 percent increase. The largest gains should be at the secondary 



' A. Pendelton. "Preschool Enrollment: Trends and Implications," Issue Paper, U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1986. 

' S.M. O'Connor, "Women's Labor Force Participation and Preschool Enrollment: A Cross-National 
Perspective, 1965-80," Sociology of Education 6^ (1), (1988);15-28. 



level, where a jump of more than 16 percent In enrollments Is projected for both 
public and private schools. 



E. Size and Growth of the Schools 



Indicator 1:14 Enrollment rates in prep/lmary education 

In recer t years, preprimary education has been expanding. Within most groups, an increasing percentage 
of children are receiving preprimary instruction. As the demand for prekindergarten (pre-K) and 
kindergarten services increases, educators and policymakers must have reliable enrollment data to analyze 
trends and anticipate needs. This indicator presents data on enrollments by age and level, and by 
race/ethnicity, during the 1970s and 1980s, 

From 1972 to 1987, average pre-K enrollment rates doubled for whites 3 to 4 years 
old. 

• From 1972 to 1979, average pre-K enrollment rates for blacks 3 to 4 years old rose 
from 16.2 percent to 29.1 percent. From that time to 1986, average enrollment pre-K 
rrtes for black 3-4-year-olds have fallen to 27.1 percent (Table 1:14-2). 

Average kindergarten enrollment rates of blacks 5 years old have incre^'^^d from 
67.1 percent In 1972 to 82.1 percent in 1986. In 1987, they were 80.6 percent. 



Knrollment rates in preprimary education, by age and level, and by race/ethnicity: 1972-1986 
(3-year average) 



Year* 




3- to 4 year-olds in pre-K 






5'year-olds in kindergarten 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1972 


16.5 


16.2 




74.1 


67.1 




1974 


21.2 


21.2 




77.1 


69.1 




1976 


24.0 


23.9 




79.9 


74.0 




1978 


27.1 


27.8 




80.4 


74.6 




1980 


29.9 


28.0 




81.2 


75.5 




1982 


30.8 


28.6 




80.1 


75.3 




1984 


31.7 


28.4 




80.3 


76.3 




1985 


32.7 


2S.3 


19.0 


81.4 


79.1 


78.0 


1986 


33.5 


27.1 


20.3 


80.4 


82.1 


76.7 



• Three-year average. For example, the 3 year average percentage for 1986 is the average of the p<j(centages for 
1985, 1986 and 1987. See siippleniental tables 1:14-1, 1:14-2 and 1:14-3 for single year percentages. 

NOTE: Total enrollment rates for these age groups are higher than what is presented here. Three- and 4-year-olds, for 
example, are sometimes enrolled in kindergarten, while 5-y( ar-olds are also enrolled in pre-k, and the first or second 
grades. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the CensuSs Current PopuUUton Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . various years. 



Chart 1:14 Enrollment in preprimary education, by race/ethnicity: 1972-1986 
(3-year average) 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . .," various years. 



E. Size and Growth of the Schools 



Indicator !:15 Distribution of preprimary enrollments 

In preprimary education, there is greater choice and variety than in either elementary or secondary. 
Children can attend different levels, with different attendance patterns. This indicator presents data on the 
distribution of preprimary enrollments by level (prekindergarten, kindergarten), control (public, private), and 
attendance patterns (full-day, part-day). These data can inform educators and policymakers about various 
patterns in preprimary education. 

• Enrollment In all levels of preprimary education jumped from 34.6 percent of the total 
population of 3- to 5-year-olds in 1969, to almost 55 percent in 1987. Since then it 
has remained fairly stable. 

• Of the total population of 3- to 5-year-olds, only 5 percent were attending preprimary 
education on a full-day basis in 1969. By 1987, that figure had almosjt quadrupled. 

• Children are more likely to attend private school in preldndergarten (pre-K) and 
public school in kindergarten. 

Enroiiment in preprimary education as a percent of the total 3- to 5-year-old population, by 
control, level, and attendance status: 1969-1987 

Enrollment by control and level Enrollment by 







Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


attendi 


ance status 




Total 


pre-K 


pre-K 


kindergarten 


kindergarten 


Full-day 


Part-day 


1969 


34.6 


2.1 


5.4 


22.1 


5.0 


5.1 


29.4 


1970 


37.5 


3.0 


7.0 


22.8 


4.7 


6.4 


31.1 


1971 


39.1 


3.0 


7.0 


23.9 


5.2 


6.8 


32.3 


1972 


41.7 


3.9 


8.7 


24.4 


4.7 


9.1 


32.5 


1973 
















1974 


45.3 


4.1 


11.4 


24.8 


5.0 


10.8 


34.4 


1975 


48.6 


5.6 


11.5 


26.3 


5.2 


12.7 


35.9 


1976 
















1977 


49.4 


6.0 


11.4 


26.7 


5.3 


14.6 


34.9 


1978 
















1979 


51.1 


6.9 


13.5 


26.1 


4.6 


15.9 


35.2 


1980 


52.6 


6.8 


14.6 


26.3 


4.9 


16.7 


35.8 


1981 












15.6 


36.8 


1982 


51.7 


7.4 


14.4 


24.9 


5.0 


15.9 


35.8 


1983 


52.6 


7.9 


15.0 


23.6 


6.1 






1984 


51.6 


7.0 


15.0 


25.1 


4.5 


18.2 


33.5 


1985 


54.6 


7.9 


15.2 


26.5 


5.0 


20.0 


34.7 


1986 


54.9 


7.6 


15.8 


26.3 


5.2 


20.6 


34.3 


1987 


54.5 


7.5 


16.0 


26.1 


49 


19.2 


35.3 



— Not available. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Preprimary Enrollment, various years; 
Digest of Education Statistics. 1989: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Octooer Current Population 
Survey, various years, unpublistied tabulations. 
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Chart 1:15 Distribution of preprimary enrollments 



By level and control: l«)69-l*>87 
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By attendance status: 1%9-19S7 
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SOURCE; U.S. Department of Educatior, ivJationa! Center (oi Education Statistics, Preprimary EnroMent. vanous years; 
Digest of Education Statistics. 1989; U.S. Department of ComniGrce, Bureau of tlie Census, October Current Population 
Survey, various years, unpublished tabulations. 
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E. Size and (irowth of the Schools 



Indicator 1:16 Distribution of elementary and secondary school enrollments 

In the United States, the tradition of public education has been complemented hy a history of private 
school alternatives. In this indicator enrollment figures (rom both types of schools are presented by level. 
Additionally, enrollmsnt patterns are presented over time, and projections are made to the year 2000. 
These figures are essential for educators who need data to analyze enrollment patterns and plan for future 
enrollments. 



• From 1970 to 1984 total public school onrollments fell by alout 14 percent. From 
1985 to 1988 enrollments have risen by abou; 2 percent (Table 1:16-1). 

From 1970 to 1984, total private school enrollment rose by over 6 percent (Table 
1:16-1). 

• From 1989 to 2000, public school enrollments are projected to rise from 40 million to 
almost 44 million, an increase of almost 9 percent. 

• During the same time period, total private school enrollments are expected to rise 
from 5.2 million to almost 5.7 million, an increase of 8 percent. 

Flementary and secondary schcM»l enrollments, hv level and control of scnooU with projections 



Year/ 
period 



Public schools 



Private schools 



Grades 

K 12' 



Grades 
K 8' 



Grades 
9-12 



Grades 
K 12' 



Grades 



Grades 
9-12 



(In thousands) 



1970 
1988' 



1989 
2000 



1970-88 



1989 2000 



45.909 
40.196 



32.577 
P8.390 

Projected 



13.332 
1 1 .806 



40.323 28.818 11.505 

43.835 30.417 13.418 

Percentage change 
12.4 -12.6 -11.4 

Projected percentage change 



8.7 



54 



5.363 
5,241 



4,052 
4.036 

Projected 



1,311 
1,206 



5.272 4,097 1.175 

5,695 K324 1,371 

Percentage change 
-2.3 -0.4 -8.0 

Projected percentage change 



8.0 



55 



16.7 



' Includes most kindergarten and some nursery school. 
^ Estimated. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Centf?r f*^' Education Statistics. Projections of Education Statistics to 
2000. 1989; Digest of Educatnm St i^tistic.^, unpubllshe.i labulations. 
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Chart 1:16 Distribution of eiementury and secondary school enrollments: 
1970-2000 

Changes in public school enrollments, with projections: 
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SOURCE: U.S. DepartmenI of Educatiof. National Center for Education Statistics, PiOjecUons of Education StaUsUcs to 
2000. 1989; Digest of Education Statistics. 1989. unpublished tabulations, 
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F. Student Characteristics 



Section F presents data on attributes of students in American education. Three 
areas are analyzed: the distribution of enrollment by race and ethnicity; the 
proportion of children from low-income families, and the percentage of students 
working while in high school. 

Policy analysts and educators are often interested in the composition ano 
characteristics of students. The percentage of minority students in the public 
schools has been rising, while the percentage of the majority students has been 
declining. For example, in 1976, 76 percent oi the public school population was 
white. In 1 986 that figure dropped to approximately 70 percent— a 6 percent decline 
in 10 years. 

The percentage of school-age children from families below the poverty level was 
quite high in the early 1960s. Througfi the 1960s, however, it fell sharply, then rose 
during the 1970s and early 1980s, and has stabilized somewhat since then. In 
1959-60, slightly more than one in four children under 18 were from a family living 
below the poverty level; by 1987 that number was down to one in five. During that 
time, poverty rates for black children fell from almost 66 percent to about 45 percent, 
and the rate for white children fell from 20 percent to 15 percent. In 1987, the 
poverty rate for black children was three times the rate for white children (45 and 15 
percent, respectively). The Hispanic rate was approximately 39 percent in 1987, or 
about 2.6 times the white rate. Thus, although the overall poverty rate for children 
was lower in 1989 than it was in 1959-60, it remained high for both black and 
Hispanic children. 

It has been suggested that employment during high school can induce good work 
habits, and generally produce individuals trained for the marketplace. Many of 
today's high school students work while in school. However, some research shows 
that an excessive amount of time spent on a job (i.e., over 15 hours per week) can 
hinder academic achievement and be counterproductive for the adolescent in terms 
of educational, psychological, and social growth. Other research suggests that 
working while in school has little effect on learning.* In 1988. about one in three 
high school students held a job. Of that number, approximately 60 percent worked 



"For a variety o( perspectives and results see Meyer. Robetl H, and David A. W je. "High School 
Preparation and Farly Labor Market Experience." in Freeman. Richard A. and David A. Wise (edr,.), The 
Youth Labor Market Problem: Its Nature, Causes, and Consequences. Chicago, IL; The University of 
Chicago Prei s for the National Bureau of Economic Research. 198P; D Amico, Ronald. "Does 
Employment During High School Impair Academic Progress?," Sociology of Education. 57(3). July 1984; 
Greenberger, Ellen and Laurence Steinberg. When Teenagers Wotk: The Psychological and Social Cost 
ol Adolescent Employment. (Nrw York- Basic Books. 1986); and Barton. Paul E, Earnina and Learning: 
The Academic Achievement of High-School Juniors With Jobs. Educational Testing Service, March 1 989. 



15 hours or more per week. Black students were less than half as likely as whites 
to work while in school. 

In brief, the data presented in this section suggest that a rapidly growing percentage 
of public school students are minority. A somewhat smaller percentage of children 
are from families below the poverty level than in the past, although poverty for 
minority children remains high. About one-third of students hold jobs while they are 
in high school, while research has shown that work during this time could have 
negative consequences for the student-worker. 
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F. Student Characteristics 



Indicator 1:17 Distribution of enrollments by race/ethnicity 

Between 1976 and 1986, the ethnic and racial composition of the public schools underwent considerable 
change caused by a rapidly increasing minority population. The greatest expansion occurred among the 
Hispanic and Asian populations. These increases portend a greater degree of heterogeneity of language 
and culture in the schools. Since many minorities come from impoverished families as well, the changing 
enrollment patterns present the public schools and policymakers with challenges which must be met with 
bold and effective programs. 

• Total minority enrollment in elementary and secondary education rose from 24 
percent in 1976 to almost 30 percent in 1986. 

• The proportion of Hispanic enrollments increased from 6.4 percent in 1976 to almost 
10 percent of total enrollments in 1986. The number of Hispanic students increased 
by 45 percent during this time period. 

• The enrollments of white students declined between 1976 and 1986, from 76 percent 
to 70 percent. 



During the same time period enrollments of Asian/Pacific Islander students increased 
from 535,000 to 1,158,000; an increase of 116 percent. 

Enrollment in public elementary and secondary education, by race/ethnicity: 1976, 1984, 1986 



Race/ethnicitv 


1976 


1934 


1986 


Percent 
change 
1976-1986 






Number in thousands 




Total 


43.714 


39.4')? 


41,156 


-5.9 


White, non-Hispanic 


33.229 




28,957 


•12.9 


Total minority 


10,485 


1 1 .346 


12,200 


16.4 


Black, non-Hlspanic 


6 774 


6.389 


6,622 


-2.2 


Hi'ipanic 


?:M7 


3,599 


4,064 


44.7 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


535 


994 


1,158 


116.4 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


368 


364 


356 


•3.3 






Percent of pubnc school enrollment 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




White, non-Hispanic 


76.0 


71.2 


70.4 




Total Minority 


24.0 


28.8 


29.6 




Black, non-Hispanic 


15.5 


16.2 


16.1 




Hispanic 


6.4 


9.1 


9.9 




Asian/Pacific Islander 


1.2 


2.5 


2.8 




American Indian/Alaskan Native 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 





SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Office for Civil Rights. Directory of Elementary and Secondary School Districts 
and schools in selected districts: 1976-1977; and 1984 and 1986 Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights 
Survey. 
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Indicator 1:17 Enrollment in public elementary and secondary education 

Enrollment, by race/ethnicity as a percent of public school enrollment: 1976 

Percent 

- 100 
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Race/ethniciiy 



Efirollment, by race/ethnicity as a percent of public school enrollment: 1986 

Percent 




Race/Ethnicity 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Directory of Elementary and Secondary School Districts 
and Schools in Selected Districts: 1976-1977; and 1984 and 1986 Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights 
Survey. 
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F. Student Characteristics 



Indicator 1:18 Children in poverty 

The effects of poverty on children's education are well documented. Low achievement, higl". dropout rates, 
and poor euucational performance are highly correlated with poverty. Children from poor homes may lack 
adequate preparation for elementary school learning, and they may need more number of school services 
than other children. Therefore, it Is important to track the number and proportion of poor children as a 
measure of the challenges facing the schools. 

• The percentage of black children living below the poverty level was three times that 
of white children in 1987; Hispanic children were 2.6 times as likely as white children 
to live in poverty. 

• Children from female-headed families are much more likely to be living in poverty 
than children in ell families. 

• The percentage of all children below the poverty level dropped from almost 27 
percent in 1959 to a low of 14.9 percent in 1970, but has since risen and was 20 
percent in 1987. 



Percent of children under 18 living In poverty: 1960-1987 

All Children in families Children in female-headed families 





Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic' 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic* 


19G0' 


26.5 


20.0 


65.5 




23.8 


21.0 


29.4 




1965' 


20.7 


14.4 


47.4 




31.7 


27.0 


49.7 




1970 


14.9 


10.5 


41.5 




45.8 


36.6 


60.8 




1975 


16.8 


12.5 


41.4 


34,5 


51.4 


41.7 


70.1 


42.9 


1980 


^7.3 


13.4 


42.1 


33.0 


52.8 


41.3 


75,4 




1981 


19.5 


14.7 


44.2 


35.4 


52,2 


42.0 


74.3 


48.5 


1982 


21.3 


16.5 


47.3 


38.9 










1983 


21.8 


17.0 


46.2 


37.7 


50.0 


39.3 


74.5 


42.5 


1984 


21.0 


16.1 


46.2 


38.7 


52.4 


41.8 


74.9 


47.2 


198& 


20.1 


15.6 


43.1 


39,6 


53.R 


43.0 


78,4 


49.6 


1986 


19.8 


15.3 


42.6 


37,-! 


56.6 


45.7 


80.5 


49.5 


1987 


20.0 


15.0 


45.1 


39.3 


56.7 


46.0 


79,0 


47.2 



^ HIspanics may be of any race. Data for Hispanics begins in 1973. 
^ Data Drflsenterl are 1959 for blacks, and 1960 for whites and total. 
^ Data presented are 1967 for blacks, and 1965 for whites and total. 



SOUI1CE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, series P-60. "Poverty In 
the United States: . . various years. 



Chart 1:18 Percent of children under 18 in poverty 

Percent of all children under 18 in poverty, by race/ethnicity: 1960-1987 
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Percent of all children in female-headed households in poverty, by race/ethnicity: 1960-1987 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Cmen\ Population Reports, series P-60, "Poverty in 
the United States: . . .," various years. 
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F. Student Characteristics 



Indicator 1:19 Working while in high school 

Working during the school year leaves less time for students to concentrate on their studies oi to 
participate in extracurricular activities. On the other hand, students may learn from work experience things 
that are not taught in the classroom. Those who work more while in school may earn more afttr leaving 
school. A moderate amount of work— less than 15 hours per week— may be associated with higher 
completion rates and better grades. A substantial amount of work— more than 20 hours per week— may 
be detrimental to grades and attendance. 

• Over the 1970-1989 time period the percent of high school students who were 
working varied with general economic conditions. The proportion working fell during 
the 1982—83 recession, but has been rising since. 

• Black high school students were less than half as likely as their white counterparts 
to work while still in school. 

• During the first half of the 1970s male high school students were more likely to work 
than females. During the last half of the 1980s, this pattern reversed. 

Percent of high school students 16-24 years old who were empioved, by sex and race: 
1970-1989 



Male Female White Black 

employed employed employed employed 



Year 


Total 


Full time* 


Total Full time* 


Total 


Full time* 


Total 


Full time* 


1970 


30,9 


3.7 


27.3 


1.7 


31.6 


2,8 


15.3 


2.5 


1971 


29.8 


2.9 


26.1 


1.3 


31.0 


2.1 


12.9 


2.4 


1972 


32.0 


4.1 


275 


1.7 


33.3 


3.1 


11.5 


2.6 


1973 


35.0 


5.0 


31,5 


1.8 


36.9 


3.7 


14.1 


2.1 


1974 


33.6 


4.6 


30.9 


2.0 


35.6 


3.6 


16.1 


2.1 


1975 


30.0 


3.5 


30.2 


2.1 


33.6 


3.2 


12.9 


1.3 


1976 


31.1 


3.5 


30.4 


1.6 


34.8 


2.7 


12.1 


2.4 


1977 


35.4 


4.1 


31,2 


2,1 


37.8 


3.5 


13.4 


1.8 


1978 


35.6 


4.0 


35,4 


2,3 


39.8 


3.5 


16.3 


1.8 


1979 


".5.4 


3.6 


35.5 


2.3 


40.0 


3.3 


13.5 


1.6 


1980 


32.5 


2.9 


33.2 


1.7 


37.0 


2.4 


13.1 


2.0 


1981 


31.2 


2.5 


29.5 


1.5 


34.8 


2.1 


10.9 


1.5 


1982 


25,7 


1,7 


29.0 


1.3 


31.4 


1.9 


8.6 


0.1 


1983 


26,1 


2.4 


28.2 


1.6 


31,7 


2.4 


6.7 


0.6 


1984 


29.4 


23 


30.1 


0.9 


33.7 


1.8 


13.3 


0.8 


1985 


29.8 


2,1 


30.6 


1,0 


34.0 


1.8 


14.5 


0.8 


1986 


30.9 


2.4 


34.6 


1.3 


36.9 


2.1 


14.2 


0.9 


1987 


33.6 


2.5 


35.4 


1.6 


38.8 


2,2 


17.5 


1.8 


1986 


34.6 


2.9 


35.7 


1.5 


38.9 


2.3 


19.3 


1.5 


1989 


33.2 


3.5 


37,2 


1,8 


39,4 


30 


17.8 


1.3 



* 35 or more hours per week, 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Survey: 1940—1987, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 1:19 Percent of high school students 16-24 years old who were employed: 
1970-1989 
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SOURCE: U.S. Departmant of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Survey: 1940-1987, and unpublished tabulations. 



G. School Climate 



Section G deals with school climate. The indicators present data on eighth graders' 
attitudes about school climate, the use of illegal drugs and alcohol by high school 
seniors, and problems in the schools as perceived by teachers and the public. 

Perceptions of school climate may have a significant impact on the functioning of 
students and staff. Many psychologists in the 1950s and 1960s linked student 
outcomes directly \o the environment or perceptions of the environment in which the 
student learned. If the environment could be successfully manipulated, significant 
changes in learning and school behavior would occur. Today, many psychologists 
would question the extent of that claim for they believe that the learner must be 
actively engaged in the learning process, as well'. Still, evidence suggests that the 
learning environment or climate is a critical element and can be either conducive or 
detrimental to learning. 

The perceptions of the climate in American schools by eighth graders in 1 988 were 
mixed. Students felt that they received good teaching, but point out that other 
students often disrupted class to the point that the learning process was disturbed. 
Most students felt a real school spirit, but almost 1 in 5 black students felt unsafe at 
their schools. A majority of students believe that discipline is fair, but a majority also 
believe that misbehaving students often "get away with it." Almost 22 percent often 
feel "put down" by their teachers, but more than 63 percent agreed that teachers 
praise their efforts when they work hard. 

Individuals other than students have attitudes about the functioning of schools and 
their problems. Recently both teachers and the general public were questioned 
about problems that face schools. Teachers, like students, thought that disturbances 
in the classroom or discipline problems were serious. Teachers, again like students, 
did not think that teachers generally exhibited a lack of interest in school. However, 
teachers ranked parents' lack of interest or support as the most serious problem; the 
general public considered this to be a minor problem. 

The public indicated drug abuse was the most serious problem facing the schools. 
Teachers disagreed; only 13 percent said that drugs were among the most serious 
problems facing their schools. Illegal drugs are being used b/ high school seniors, 
but the use appears to be on the decline. For example, in 1981 the percentage of 
high school seniors who said they had ever used any illegal drug was over 65 
percent. Since then, the percentage has declined, and in 1989 about 51 percent of 



' For a discussion of the importance of the cassroom climate, see R.E. Mayer, Educational Psychology: 
A Cognitive Approach. 1987. 
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seniors said they had ever used any illegal drug. In 1985, more than 17 percent of 
seniors in high school reported ever having used cocaine. By 1989, the figure had 
dropped to about 10 percent. There is evidence, however, that the use of the 
inexpensive and highly addictive form of cocaine called "crack" has not followed the 
general decline in cocaine usage, especially in urban areas and among high school 
dropouts^. The percentage of high school seniors who have ever used alcohol 
remains high. Ninety percent in 1989 reported ever having used alcohol, and almost 
60 percent said that they had used alcohol in the last 30 days. 



'Young Adults Show Drop in Cocaine Use," The New York Times. January 14, 1988. 



C. School Climate 



Indicator 1:20 Eighth graders' attitudes about school climate 

Research has demonstrated that children's attitudes toward school can influence learning and other 
school-related behavior. This indicator examines eighth graders' attitudes toward school, by race/ethnicity 
(white, black, and Hispanic) and by control of school (public, Catholic, and other private schools). By 
comparing and contracting attitudes toward school on these two variables, important differences and 
similarities can be highi'ghted. 

• Overall, there Is a similarity of attitudes toward school climate among the 
racial/ethnic groups. 

• Students from "other private schools" express a much more positive attitude toward 
school than their public school counterparts. 

• Eighty percent of all eighth graders believe the teaching they are receiving is "good". 

• More than 40 percent of public school students stated that disruptions in class are 
interfering with their ability to learn; only 28 percent of "other private school" and 31 
percent of Catholic school eighth graders expressed that sentiment. 

• 88 percent of "other private school" students said that their teachers are interested 
In the students at the school; less than 74 percent of the public school students 
shared this view. 

• Eighteen percent of black students, and about 16 percent of Hispanic students do 
not feel safe in their schools. Only about 10 percent of white students feel unsafe at 
their schools. 

Percent of students Mho strongly agree or agree with statement 



Race/ethnicity 



Control of school 



Statement about 
school climate 



Teaching is good 
Teachers are intr rested 

in students 
Teachers praise my effort 

when I work hard 
Other students often 

disrupt class 
Misbehaving students often 

get away with 't 
Disruptions by other students 

interfere with my learning 
I don't feel safe at 

this school 



All 8lh 
graders 


White 


Black 


Hispanic' 


Public 


Catholic 


Other 

Private'' 


80.2 


80.0 


80.0 


81.3 


79.6 


82.9 


88.4 


75.2 


74.4 


76.6 


76.8 


719 


83.0 


88.2 


63.3 


60.3 


72.1 


70.7 


62.3 


66.9 


74.8 


77.9 


77.3 


80.5 


79.1 


79.0 


70.8 


67.8 


52.8 


51.9 


53.7 


55.7 


53.5 


50.5 


45.9 


39.6 


35.7 


54,9 


44.9 


41.0 


31.8 


28.0 


11.8 


9.9 


18.0 


16.1 


12.5 


7.6 


5.8 



' Hispanics may be of any race. 

" The "O'her private" category refers to private schools that dc not classify themselves as either Catholic or Independent. 

SOyROb: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1985 base year survey. 
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Chart 1:20 Eighth graders' attitudes about school climate. 

Percent of students who agree or strongly agree with the statement, by race/ethnicity 



Statement about school climate 

0 



20 



Teaching is good ' 
Teachers are interested in students 



Teachers praise my effort when 
I work hard . 

Other students often disrupt class 

Misbehaving students often get 
away with it 

Disruptions by other students 
interfere with my learning - 

i don't feel '^afe at this school 



40 



60 



80 



100 



SZ3 



20 



40 

Percent 



60 



m White []] Black | 



80 



Hisoanic 



100 



Percent of students who agree or strongly agree with the statement, by control of school 

Statement about school climate 



Teaching is good 
Teachers are interested in students - 



Teachers praise my effort when - 
I work hard 

Other students often disrupt class 



Misbehaving students often get . 

away with it 

Disruptions by other students - 
interfere with my learning 

I don't feel safe at this school 



20 



40 



60 



80 



100 



20 



' I' ' 
40 

Percent 



60 



— r- 

80 



100 



Public 



Catholic 



m Other private 



SOURCE: U.S. Depadment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 base year survey. 



G. School Climate 



Indicator 1:21 Student drug and alcohol use 

Drugs and alcohol interfere with thinking and reduce academic achievement. Crimes of violence may 
accompany or result from substance abuse. In these circumstances, school effectiveness and the 
achievement of all students can suffer. This indicator presents data on drug and alcohol use by high 
school seniors. The information can be used by educators to determine the scope of the drug and alcohol 
abuse problem. 

• From 1975 to 1981 , the percent of high school seniors who had ever used drugs 
climbed from 55 percent to almost 66 percent, then began to decline. In 1989, the 
percentage was 50.9. 

• The percent who have ever used alcohol has remained stable at 90-93 percent since 
1977. In 1989 It was about 91 percent 

• The percent of high school seniors who ever used cocaine rose from 9 percent in 
1975, to a high of 17.3 in 1985. Since 1985, this percentage has fallen, and in 1989, 
was 10.3 percent. 



Drug and alcohol use by high school seniors: 1975-1989 (selected years) 



Substance used 


1975 


1977 


1979 


1981 


Class of 
1983 


1985 


1987 


1988 


1989 










Percent who ever used 








All illegal drugs* 


55.2 


61.6 


65.1 


65.6 


62.9 


60.6 


56.6 


53.9 


50.9 


Cocaine 


9.0 


10.8 


15.4 


1b.5 


16.2 


17.3 


15.2 


12.1 


10.3 


Alcohol 


90.4 


92.5 


93.0 


92.6 


92.6 


92.2 


92.2 


92.0 


90.7 








Percent who 


used In the 


last 30 days 






All illegal drugs* 


30.7 


37.6 


38.9 


33.9 


30.5 


29.7 


24.7 


21.3 


19.7 


Cocaine 


1.9 


2.9 


5.7 


5.8 


4.9 


6.7 


4.3 


3.4 


2.8 


Alcohol 


68.2 


71.2 


71.8 


70.7 


69.4 


65.9 


66.4 


63.9 


60.0 



* Includes marijuana, hallucinogenc. cocaine, and heroin, and other opiates. st(mulants, sedatives, or tranquilizers not 
under doctor's orders. About 75 percent of these users reported smoking marijuana. 



. i^' ^ ^ Department of Health and Human Services; Alcohol. Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administratio 
National Ins (tuto on Drug Abuse. Drug Use Among American High School Students. College Students, and Other 
Young Adults, 1989. See also U.S. Department ofEducation, Schools Without Drugs 1986 
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Chart 1:21 Student drug and alcohol use: 1975-1989 (selected years) 
Percent of high school seniors who have ever used illegal drugs, cocaine, or alcohol 
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100 n 
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Class of 

80URCF.' IJ.S. Department of Health and Human Services; Alcohol, Drup Abuse, and Mental Health Administration; 
National Institute on Drug Abuse. Drug Use Among American High School Students, College Students, and Other 
Young Adults. 1989. 
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G. School Climate 



Indicator 1:22 Perceptions of problems in the schools, by t( achers and the public 

The problems that affect public schools have been well-documented. Drug abjse, vandalism, and student 
unruliness are Just a few of the problems which the media and public often cite, In 1988 and 1989, 
teachers and the general public were asked to identify the most serious problems facing the public' 
schools. Some of the results are presented below. Comparing the perceptions of teachers with those of 
the public can inform policymakers, educators, and the public as to how severe each group considers the 
various problems facing the schools, 

• Large discrepancies were produced by the responses to the survey. The three 
problems mentioned most often by teachers were mentioned far less frequently by 
the public. Similarly, those considered to be most serious by the public, were 
mentioned far less frequently by teachers. 

• More than one-third of the teachers sampled said that the parents' lack of support or 
interest was the biggest problem in their community's schools. Only 7 percent o* the 
public thought that this was a serious problem. 

• The public (32 percent) thought that the use of drugs was the most serious problem 
confronting the schools today. Only 13 percent of teachers felt that drugs were a 
serious problem. 

• Teachers ranked the lack of financial support for the schools as the second biggest 
problem; the public ranked it third. 

• Twenty-six percent of the teachers considered the pupil's lack of interest to be a 
serious problem, but only 5 percent of the public thought it was a se'-ious problem. 

• Nineteen percent of the public and 25 percent of teachers thought that a lack of 
discipline was a serious problem in the schools. 

Most serious problems in l^e schools as perceived by the public and teachers, 1988 and 1989 

Teachers U.S. Public Problem Teachers U.S. Public 

Percent who considered Percent who considered 

this a serious problem this a serious problem 



Parents lack of 
interest/support 


34 


7 


U3e of drugs 


13 


Lack of proper 






Poor curriculum/standards 


6 


financial support 


27 


12 


Pupils' lack of interest/truancy 


26 


Lack of discipline 


25 


19 


Difficulty getting teachers 


2 



Note: U.S. Public data are based on the 1988 survey; and the teachuis data . i based on the 1989 survey. 



SOURCE: "The Second Gallup/Phi Delta Kappan Pull of Teachers* Attitudes Tow ird the Public Schools." Phi Delta 
Kappan, June, 1989. 
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Chart 1:22 Problems in the schools considered to be most serious by teachers and 
the U.S. public: 1988 and 1989 

Problems 



Parents' interest low 
Lack of financial support 
Pupils lack interest 
Lack of discipline 
Use of drugs 
Lack of financial support 
Poor standards - 
Getting good teachers 




Teachers □ U.S. Public 



SOURCE: "The Second Gallup/Phi Delta Kappan Poll of Teachers' Attitudes Toward the Public Schools." Phi Delta 
Kappan, June, 1989 
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III. Resources 
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H. Fiscal Characteristics 



Section H preGents data on finances in American public education. Increasing 
demands for services have been placed on educators and the schools. Public 
schools instruct children from various ethnic, racial, and social, and cultural and 
linguistic bacKgrounds. Since the passage of the Education of the Handicapped Act 
(Public Law 94-42). schools have been required to provide "free and appropriate" 
education to all. This entails the provision of numerous services and facilities for a 
variety of students {indicator 1:12). In addition, during the 1990s, elementary and 
secondary schools are expected to experience increases in enrollment (indicator 
1:16) which could raise the need for revenues still higher. Thus, educators and 
policymakers are in need of data on the sources, patterns, and levels of education 
revenues. 

Financial support for public education is provided from Federal, State, and local 
taxes. These funds are allocated to the schools through a variety of mechanisms 
and formulas particular to each State and school district. Traditionally, the Federal 
government has had a limited role in providing revenues for public schools. From 
1950 to 1980, however, Federal revenues as a share of all revenues rose from less 
than 4 percent to 10 percent; since 1980 the Federal share has declined. The most 
significant change in revenue allocation has occurred not at the Federal level, but 
at the State and local levels. Historically, localities have supplied the lion's share of 
public school revenues, with States making up the remainder. In 1920, for example, 
localities provided 83 percent of education revenues. By 1950, this figure had 
dropped to 53 percent, and it remained at that level for the next 20 years. In the 
1970s, the patterns of 1930 to 1950 continued; State revenues increased, while 
those of localities decreased. By 1 979, States contributed a larger percentage of the 
revenues than did local governments. This is a trend which has continued throughout 
the 1980E 

Expenditures by public schools have been rising rapidly. In 1950, the current 
expenditure per pupil (which includes all expenditures for operating public schools, 
except capital outlay and interest on the debt) was $1,127 (in constant 1989 dollars). 
In 1989 the figure was $4,719, or more than 4 times the 1950 amount. Similarly, the 
national index of public school revenues per pupil in relation to per capita incomo 
has risen. The national index is a measjre ct fiscal resources provided each 
student in relation to taxpayers' ability to pay. In 1950, the index was 15.5, but it 
has climbed steadily since then, to 27.1 in 1988. 

Section G, then, presents several interesting trends, First, the primary provider of 
revenues by source has changed from localities to the States. The Federal share 
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has been, and remains, relatively minor. Second, per pupil expenditures it) public 
schools have risen greatly in the last three decades. Third, the national index 
suggests that what is being spent has grown relative to the taxpayers' ability (o pay. 
However, while education revenues appear to be rising, it should be noted that the 
indicators in this section do not provide information about how— or on what— these 
increasing dollars are being spent, so that the efficacy of the expenditures cannot 
be assessed with these indicators. 
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H. Fiscal Resources 



Indicator 1:23 Public school revenues 

Public schools obtain revenue from three levels of government: local, State, and Federal. The share that 
each contributes is determined by many factors including the public's perception of the role of various 
levels of government; the extent to which taxes are raised by the different levels; the size of the various 
tax bases; and the compc^*ing demand on tax revenues at the different levels. Historically, local 
governments have been limited primarily to property taxes and State grants as a basis for raising funds for 
schools. 

• Since 1920, State and local governments have been the primary source of revenue 
for public elementary and secondary education; the Federal share has remained 
small. 

• in 1979, an historic shift occurred when the States* share of the revenues rose above 
local governments' share for the first time. 

• From 1976 to 1979, revenues as a percent of the GNP fell from 4.3 to 3.5 percent; 
since then it has stabilized. 

Public school revenues and sources : 1920-1988 (selected years) 

Gross Revenues as Sources (Percent of total) 



School year national Total a percent of 



ending 


prod'ict' 


revenue' 


GNP 


Local' 


State 


Federal 


1920 








83.2 


16.5 


0.3 


1930 








82.7 


16.9 


0.4 


1940 








68.0 


30.3 


1.8 


1950 








57.3 


39.8 


2.9 


1960 








56.5 


39.1 


4.4 


1970 


$3,106 


$129 


4.2 


52.1 


39.9 


8.0 


1972 


325 


19 


4.6 


52.8 


38.3 


8.9 


1974 


J53 


13 


4.0 


50.1 


41.4 


8.5 


1976 


356 


14 


4.3 


46.5 


44.6 


8.9 


1978 


389 


11 


39 


47.6 


43.0 


9 4 


1980 


411 


12 


3.5 


43.4 


46.8 


9.8 


1982 


412 


13 


3.5 


45.0 


47.6 


7.4 


1984 


437 


11 


3.5 


45.4 


47.8 


6.8 


1986 


472 


10 


3.6 


43.9 


49.4 


6.7 


1987 


483 


14 


3.6 


43.9 


49.8 


6.4 


1988 








44. •( 


49.5 


6.3 



— Not available. 



^ In billions of 1989 conslfjnt dollars. 
Includes iiHv^rmediale sources (e.g, gifts and tuition and transportation fees from patrDns). 

NOTE; Porcen^s lYiay m\ to tflO c/ue to round/ng. 
Some figures are ievi!>ed troni provioualy publishyd liatsi. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dcf>arlmt?nt of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1989 
(based on the Con^mon Coro of Dala anr »t3 predecessors): Executive Office of th^j President, Economic Report of the 
President, 1989; Council ol lioonomtc Adviso-s. '^eccnomi'^ Indicators," January 1089. 



Chart 1:23 Public school revenues 

Trends in revenue sources for public education: 1920-1988 



Percent 

100 T 
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Plotted points are 1920, 1930, 1940, 1950, 1960, 1970-1988. 

Public school revenues as a percent of Gross National Product: 1970-1987 



-4.8 
-4.2 
s^6 
-3 
-2.4 
1.8 
1.2 
1-0.6 
0 
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4.8 n 




4.2 - 




3.6 - 




3 - 




2.4 - 




1.8 - 




1.2 - 




0.6 - 




0 - 


1 
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Year 

SOURCE: U.S. Departmont of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1989 
(based on the Common Core of Data and its predecessors); Executive Office of the President, Economic Report of the 
President, 1989; Council of Economic Advisors, "Economic Indicators/' January 1989. 
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H. Fiscal Characteristics 



Indicator 1:24 Expenditure per pupil in public schools 

One frequently used measure of financial resources available to the public schools is per pupil 
expenditure. This measure is the ratio of expenditures for education to average daily attendance. Data on 
trends in per pupil expenditure provide information to policymakers at all levels of government on the 
overall availability of resources. However, they do not provide information about individual school district 
expenditures, the quality or type of resources provided, or their impact on the learning process. 

• Between the 1949-50 and 1988-89 school years, total expenditure per pupil in 
constant dollars almost quadrupled, from $1,396 to $5,172; at the same time current 
expenditures more than quadrupled, from $1,127 to $4,719. 

• All States recorded substantial percent increases In current expenditures between 
1970 and 1988. The smallest percentage increase was more than 27 percent, the 
largest was over 130 percent (Table 1 :24-2). 



Total and current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance in public elementary 
and secondary scliools 



School year 
ending 


Total expenditure' 
per pupil 
(in constant dollars^) 


Current expenditure* 
per pupil 
(in constant dollars') 


1950 


$1,396 


$1,127 


1954 


1,659 


1,252 


1958 


1,987 


1,516 


1962 


2,184 


1,770 


1966 


2.606 


2,144 


1970 


3.212 


2.744 


1974 


3,721 


3.293 


1978 


4,066 


3,702 


1982 


* 4,049 


3.683 


1986 


' 4.755 


4.389 


1989 


'5,172 


'4.719 



^ Total expenditure Includes all current expenditures, capital outlay, and interest on school debt. 

^ Current expenditure includes expenditure^; for operating loca' public schools, excluding capital outlay, and interest on 
debt. 



^ Based on the Consumer Price Index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. U.S. Department of Labor, and 
adjusted to a school year basis, 1989. 

* Estimated. 

* Preliminary data. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of State School Systems, 
various years; Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education, Common Core of Data 
survey, various years; and unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 1:24 

Dollars 
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Total current expenditures per pupil in 1989 constant dollars: 
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Total expenditures 



^ ^ ' ' Current expenditures 
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NOTE: Current expendUuro includes expenditures for operating local public schools, excluding capital outlay, and 
interest on debt. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of State Sctiool Systems, 
various years; Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education, Common Core of Data 
survey, various years; and unpublished tabulations. 



H. Fiscal Characteristics 



Indicator 1:25 



National index of public school revenues per pupil in relation to 
per capita income 



Countries often report the percent of GNP devoted to education as a measure of fiscal resources going to 
education. Tfie national index reported here is a refinement of that approach. The numerator is revenues 
per pupil,' a measure of the resources or services accorded to the typical pupil. The denominator is 
income per capita, a measure of the typical taxpayer's ability to pay, The index, therefore, reflects what is 
spent on the typical student relative to the taxpayer's ability to pay. 

• The national index gauging per pupil revenues in relationship to per capita income 
has risen 64 percent (in 1989 constant dollars) since the school year ending in 1940. 

• Through the 1980s, the national index has held fairly constant at about 25-27 
percent. 

National index of public school revenues per pupil in relation to per capita income: Selected 
school years ending 1940-1988 









Public 














Total 


elementary/ 


Total 






Per 


School 




education 


secondary 


revenue 


Personal 


Total 


capita 


year 


National 


revenue' 


enrolment 


per 


income' 


population 


personal 


ending 


index 


(billions) 


(millions) 


pupil' 


(billions) 


(millions) 


income' 


1940 


16.5 


$ 20.9 


25.4 


$ 827.8 


$ 655.9 


131.0 


$ 5,003.3 


1950 


15.5 


29.0 


25.1 


1,154.1 


1.108.0 


149.2 


7,423.9 


1960 


18.4 


63.6 


36.1 


1,760.9 


1,690.4 


177.1 


9,544.6 


1970 


23.2 


135.6 


45.6 


2.975.1 


2,601.2 


202.7 


12,832.5 


1980 


25.8 


158.7 


41.6 


3,813.9 


3,330.8 


225.1 


14,797.1 


1981 


26.1 


155.4 


41.0 


3,790.8 


3,314.6 


227.8 


14,549.7 


1982 


25.1 


148.9 


40.1 


3,712.3 


3,405.5 


230.2 


14,793.6 


1983 


25.8 


152.2 


39.7 


3,834.0 


3,459.4 


232.5 


14,878.7 


1984 


26.5 


157.5 


39.4 


3,998.1 


3,545.5 


234.8 


10,099.5 


1985 


26.7 


165.2 


39.3 


4,202.1 


3,736.6 


237.1 


15,759.2 


1986 


27.2 


174.2 


39.5 


4,410.3 


3,884.9 


239.3 


16,234.6 


1987 


27.3 


181.5 


39.8 


4,560.2 


4,035.8 


241.7 


16,696.9 


1988 


27.1 


184.5 


40.0 


4,612.6 


4.148.3 


244.9 


17,008.2 



^ Per pupil education revenues are the ratio of total public school education revenues (REV) to public school enrollment 
(ENR). Per capita income is the ratio of total personal income (INC) to total population (POP). The index can be 
expressed algebraically, therefore, as a function of 4 variables: 



REV/ENR 
INC/POP 



X 100 



Nations' Index » __iJl X 100 or 

. . Per capita income 

^ In 1989 constant dollars. 

NOTE: This formula does not include private school enrollments or revenues, nor does it take into account othsr types 
of support for the public schools, such as volunteer work by parents. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1989 
(based on the Common Core of Data Survey, various years), and unpublished data; National Education Association, 
Estimates of School Statistics, 1986 87, 1987, copyrighted; U S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, State Personal Income: 1929-^2, 1984, and Regional Economic Information System, August 1987. 
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Chail 1:25 Trends in the national index of public school revenues per pupil in 
relation to per capita income: Selected years 1940-1988 
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NOTE: Plotted points are 1940, 1950, 1960, 1970, 1980-88 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics. 1989 
(based on the Common Core of Data Survey, various years); and unpublished data. U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Economic Analysis, Slate Personal Income: 1929-82, 1984, and Regional Economic Information System, 
August 1987. 
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I. Teachers and Administrators 



Section I presents data on teachers and administrators in American education. 
Teachers and administrators play a central role in schooling. Data are presented 
regarding teachers as proportion of the school staff, average annual teacher salaries, 
the projected demand for new teacher hiring, and the characteristics of 
adm-nistrators. 

Teachers make up a declining majority of the staff hired by pu. '>chools. In 1 950, 
teachers made up 70 percent of the staff hired by public schools; in 1988 that figure 
was down to about 53 percent. Other instructional staff— which includes teachers' 
aides, librarians, and guidance counselors— grew from 0.5 percent of the staff in 
1950 to 10.6 in 1988. Support staff, including secretarial, transportation, plant 
operation and maintenance, and other support staff, rose from 23.3 percent in 1950 
to 31.7 percent in 1988. 

The 1990s are projected to be a time of increasing demands on the schools. As 
student enrollment rises, so will the demand for new hiring of teachers (indicators 
1:16 and 1:28). The field of teaching is projected to require ov^r 200,000 new 
teachers each year between 1990 and 2000. Yet, the number of students planning 
to make a career of te aching keeps dwindling (see The Condition of Education, 
1990, volume 2, indicator 2:17).^ Alternative Programs for certifying teachers have 
been implemented in some States to meet the expected shortage, but, at this time, 
very little data is available. Moreover, many argue that higher teacher salaries would 
increase the supply of qualified teach«rs. For all public school teachers, the average 
salary has risen almost 19 percent in constant dollars since 1980-81. Secondary 
school teachers, on average, continue to earn higher salaries than elementary 
teachers. 

School administrators (principals) play a critical role in schools. So' 
administrators are predominantly white males. For example, in public schools, mv, 
than 75 percent are males, and almost 87 percent are white. In private schools, 
more than half of the principals are female, while about 95 percent are white. In 
private schools, 30 percent of the administrators are under 40 years of age, while 
only about 19 percent of the public school principals are under 40. 

Thus, the number of teachers as a percent of the total staff has been declining, but 
overall, many more additional new teachers will be required for the 1990s. Although 
teachers' salaries have been increasing, a smaller percentage of individuals appear 



' Indicator 2:17 demonstrates that since 1 972 the number of students majoring in education has dropped 
by almost 49 percent. 
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to be entering the teaching profession. Cf the schools' administrators, most are 
white male, in a system where the students are increasingly minority. 
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I. Teachers and Administrators 



Indicator 1:26 Staff employed in public schools 

Today's public school systems employ a large number of personnel other than teachers, from district-level 
administrators to building maintenance workers. Diverse factors may cause the number and categories of 
staff to change over time. These factors include demographic changes as well as policy decisions at all 
levels of government. Examples include: (1) changes in enrollment; (2) changes in pupil/teacher ratios; (3) 
changes in legislative requirements; (4) the increased use of different types of instructional personnel; and 
(5) the addition of noninstructional tasks and responsibilities to schools' duties. 

• As a percent of the total staff, classroom teachers have dropped from 70 percent in 
19S0 to about S3 percent in 1980, but has changed little in the 1980s. 

• The fastest growing segment of the public school staff is tue "other instructional 
staff." This group has gone from 1.6 percent in 1960 to 10.9 percent in 1989. 

• Administrators at the school and district levels comprised less than 5 percent of the 
public school staffs In 1989. 

• The support staff increased by about 8 percentage points from 1950 to 1989. 



Percent fUll-time equivalent staff employed in public school systems, by type of staff: Selected 
years ending 1950-1989 





Principals 






Other 




Year 


and assistant 


School district 


Classroom 


Instructional 


Support 
staff* 


ending 


principals 


administrators' 


teachers^ 


slafP 


1950 


3.3 


2.6 


70.3 




23.3 


1960 


3.0 


2.0 


64.8 


1.6 


28.2 


1970 


2.7 


1.9 


60.1 


46 


30.0 


1981 


2.6 


1.9 


52.4 


10.8 


29.5 


1985 


3.1 


'1.6 


53.4 


9.8 


*32.1 


1986 


3.1 


' 1.6 


53.0 


10.1 


"32.1 


1987 


3.1 


M.8 


53.0 


10.5 


*31.6 


1988 


2.9 


'1.7 


52.9 


10.5 


'32.0 


1989 


2.9 


'1.6 


53.0 


10.9 


'31.6 



' Includes intermediate district staff, school district superintendents, assistants to superintendents, and supervisors of 
instruction. 



^ In 1950 includes a small number of teacher aides, librarians, guidance counselors, and psychological personnel. In 
1960 includes a small number of teacher aides. 

^ Includes teacher aides, librarians, guidance counselors. Psychological personnel are included from 1950 to 1985. 

^ Includes administrative support staff, transportation staff, food service, plant operation and maintenance, health, and 
recreational, and other staff. 

* Data not comparable with figures for other years. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educa*'-- Statistics. Statistics of State School Systems, 
Common Core of Data survey, various years, and unpublished estimates; Digest of Education Statistics, forthcoming. 
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Chart 1:26 Type of total staff employed by the public schools: Selected school 
years ending 1950-1989 

Types of staff as a percent of total staff: Selected school years ending 1950-1989 

Percent 
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Administrators as a percent of the total staff: Selected years 1950-1989 



Percent 
3.5 n 

3 

2.5 H 

2 
1.5 

1 

0.5 
0 



Principals and assistant principals 




School district administrators 
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1960 1970 

School year ending 



"I I I I I I 
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3.5 
h3 

2.5 
-2 
- 1.5 
- 1 
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SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Statistics of State School Systems, 
Common Core of Data survey, various years, and unpublished estimates; Digest of Education Statistics, forthcoming, 
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I. Teachers and Administrators 



Indicator 1:27 Average annual salaries of public school teachers 

At all levels of government there has been much discussion about the supply of teachers for the public 
schools.' Ohon there is an emphasis on the need to improve the quality of students entering teacher 
education, and to enhance the status and professionalism of current teachers.^ In response to this need, 
many States and local school districts have raised teacher salaries with the hope of attracting and 
retaining more and better teachers. Education officials in all parts of the country are experimenting with 
teacher salary structures, creating new career steps, career ladders, merit pay schemes, and new 
positions with greater authority and responsibility. In the past, such experiments have been associated 
with increases in teachers' salaries.^ 

• Since 1981, average teacher salaries, adjusted for inflation, have risen almost 19 
percent after declining nearly 14 percent between 1973 and 1981. 

• Since 1960, average salaries for secondary school teachers have consistently 
remained higher than those for elementary teachers. 

• Since 1960 the average salary of teachers in constant dollars has risen from $21,599 
to $30,788. 



Estimated average annual salary of teachers in public elementary and secondary public 
schools: Selected years ending 1960-1988 On 1989-90 constant dollars) 



School 




Percent 




Percent 




Percent 


year 


All 


change 


Elementary 


change 


Secondary 


change 


ending 


teachers 


since 1960 


teachers 


since 1960 


teachers 


since 1960 


1960 


$21,599 




$20,821 




$22,814 




1966 


25,844 


19.7 


25.023 


20.2 


26.944 


18.1 


1970 


29,088 


34.7 


28.367 


36.2 


29,982 


31.4 


1975 


28.570 


32.3 


27.816 


33.6 


29 451 


29.1 


1980 


26,163 


21.1 


25.506 


22.5 


26,964 


18.2 


1986 


30,753 


42.4 


27.856 


33.8 


29,070 


27.4 


1968 


30,788 


42.5 


30,106 


44.6 


31,722 


39.0 





— ' Not applicable. 



' Linda Darling-Hammond, "Teacher Supply Demand, and Standards," Educational Policy 3, (1), (1989): M7. 

^ Linda Darling-Hammond and B. Berry, The t'volutior of Teacher Policy. Center for Policy Research in Education, May 
1987. 

^ Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, A Nation Prepared, 1986. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1^89, 
National Education Association. Estimates of School Statistics, various years, and unpublished data. (Latest edition 
1987-88, copyright 1988 by the National Education Association. All rights reserved.) 
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Chart 1:27 Trends in average annua! salary of public school teachers in constant 
1989 dollars: Selected school years ending 1960-1988 



Average salary (in 1989 constant dollars) 
$34,000 n 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. 1989, 
National Education Association, Estimates of Sctiool Statistics, various years, and unpublished data. (Latest edition 
1987-88, copyright 1988 by the National Educatir- Association. All rights reserved.) 
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L Teachers and Administrators 



Indicator 1:28 Projected demand for hiring new teachers 

Projections of the need for hiring teachers help school officials plan their budgets. Such projections also 
aid policymakers who must devise and implement incentives to attract qualified individuals to the teaching 
profession. And, as an indicator of the future job market, these projections help those considering 
teaching as a career. The projected demand for new hiring may change for a variety of reasons, including 
fluctuations in student enrollment, changes in pupil/teacher ratio, and teacher turnover. 

• The projected annual demand for new hiring of all teachers is expected to rise from 
233,000 in 1990 to a high of 243,000 in the year 2000. 

• During each year of the 1990s, the overall expected demand for new hiring of 
teachers is projected to exceed 200,000. Demand should be greatest at the 
elementary level. 



Projected annual demand for new teachers: Fall 1990-2000, and as a percentage change 
from 1989 







Projected 




Projected 




Projected 






percentage 




percentage 




percentage 


Fall of 




change from 




change from 




change from 


year 


Total 


1990 


Elementary 


1990 


Secc.idary 


1990 


1990 


233,000 




122,000 




110,000 




1991 


205,000 


-12.0 


109,000 


-10.7 


95.000 


-13.6 


1992 


208,000 


-10.7 


111.000 


-9.0 


96.000 


-12.7 


1993 


226,000 


-3.0 


120,000 


-1.6 


106,000 


-3.6 


1994 


218,000 


-6.4 


117,000 


-4.1 


101.000 


-8.2 


1995 


219,000 


-6.0 


117,000 


-4.1 


102.000 


-7.3 


1996 


227.000 


-2.6 


121,000 


-0.8 


107.000 


-2.7 


1997 


234.000 


0.4 


124,000 


1.6 


110,000 


0.0 


1998 


238,000 


2.1 


126,000 


3.3 


112,000 


1.8 


1999 


239,000 


2.6 


126,000 


3.3 


113,000 


2.7 


2000 


243,000 


4.3 


128,000 


4.9 


114,000 


3.6 



NOTE: Numbers are substantially revised from previous edition. This year's table includes projections for private as 
well as public schools. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Projections of Education Statistics to 
2000, 1989; and unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 1:28 Projected annual demand for new hiring of teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools: Fall 1990-2000 

Projected annual demand for new hiring of teachers 
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15 



SOURCE; U.S. Department ot Etfucation. National Center for Education Statistics, Projections of Education Statistics to 
2000, 1989; and unpublished tabulations. 
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L Teachers and Administrators 



Indicator 1:29 Characteristics of school administrators 

In a recent survey, a majority of teachers agreed that principals should have greater control over the rules 
governing the schools. A majority also favored every school establishing a leadership committee" of 
principal, teachers and students to set and enforce rules; the principal having a role in budgetary 
decisions; and principal and teachers spending time together planning school activities'. Clearly, teachers 
feel that the school principal (or administrator) should play a critical role in schools today. However, until 
recently, little was known about principals. This indicator uses data from a new survey at NCES (the 
Schools and Staffing Survey) to portray characteristics of school administrators. 

• School administrators are predominantly white— 89 and 95 percent in public and 
private schools, respectively. 

• In private schools, 52 percent of the administrators are female; in public schools 
only about 25 percent are female. 

Selected characteristics of school administrator: school year 1987-1988 

Public schools Private schools 



Characteristics ^ Number Percent Number Percent 



Total administrators 


77.890 


100 


25,401 


100 


Sex 










Male 


58.585 


75.2 


12,131 


47.8 


Female 


19,118 


24.4 


13,243 


52.1 


Race/ethnicity 










American Indian, 










Aleut, Eskimo 


821 


1.1 






Asian or Pacific Islander 


434 


0.6 






Black 


6.696 


8.6 


771 


3.0 


White 


69,048 


88.6 


24,056 


94.7 


Ethnic origin 










Hispanic^ 


2.483 


3.2 


629 


2.5 


Non-Hispanic 


73,245 


94.0 


24,167 


95.1 


Age 










Under 40 


14,430 


18.5 


7.608 


30.0 


40 to 44 


17,775 


22.8 


5,352 


21.1 


45 to 45 


16.408 


21.1 


4,497 


17.7 


50 to 54 


14 936 


19.2 


2,979 


11.7 


55 or ovor 


13,891 


17.8 


4.703 


18.5 



— Too few sample cases (fewer than 30) for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or missing values in cells with too few sample cases, or item 
nonresponse. Cell entries may be underestimates due to Item nonresponse. 

^ The Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher: Preparing Schools for the 1990s, 1989. 

^ Hispanics may be of any race. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffings survey, 1989. 



Chart 1:29 Selected characteristics of school administrators 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Sciiools and Statfings survey, 1989. 
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Indicator 1:1 



Table 1 :1-1 Percent of total 1 or more years below modal grade: 1970-1985 (3-year 
average) 

8-year-olds 13-year-olds 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1970 


18.7 


13.1 


27.7 


18.3 


1971 


17.7 


13.1 


27.3 


18.0 


1972 


18.0 


12.7 


27.3 


18.3 


1973 


17.9 


12.1 


27.4 


18.3 


1974 


18.0 


12.3 


27.1 


18.1 


1975 


17.6 


12.7 


25.2 


17.3 


1976 


16.7 


12.6 


24.1 


16.8 


1977 


17.2 


12.9 


23.5 


16.2 


1978 


18.9 


13.2 


23.8 


16.8 


1979 


20.2 


14.4 


24.9 


17.1 


1980 


21.1 


15.2 


26.0 


18.6 


1981 


21.7 


16.5 


28.0 


19.8 


1982 


23.2 


16.7 


ao.5 


21.2 


1983 


23,9 


17,0 


32.0 


21.9 


1984 


24.4 


17.7 


32.6 


22.5 


1985 


24.9 


18.4 


31.5 


23.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of tfie Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "Scfiool 
Enrollment . . .," various years, and unpublisfied tabulations. 
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Indicator 1:1 



Table 1 :1-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table in indicator 1 :1 



8-year-olds 



13-year-old3 



Wnite 



Black 



White 



Black 



Year 


Male 


Female 


MaiG 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1970 


0.8 


0.7 


2.3 


2.0 


0.9 


0.8 


2.8 


2.5 


1971 


0.8 


0.7 


2.3 


2.0 


0.8 


0.6 


2.8 


2.5 


1972 


0.8 


0.7 


2.4 


2.0 


0.8 


0.6 


2.8 


2.4 


1973 


0.8 


0.7 


2.4 


2.1 


0.8 


0.6 


2.8 


2.5 


1974 


0.9 


0./ 


2.4 


2.0 


0.8 


0.6 


2.8 


A tr 

2.5 


1975 


0.9 


0.8 


2.2 


2.^ 


0.8 


0.6 


2.7 


2.4 


1976 


0.9 


0.8 


2.2 


2.2 


0.8 


0.6 


2.6 


2.3 


1977 


0.9 


0.8 


2.3 


2.2 


0.8 


0.6 


2.6 


2.3 


1978 


0.9 


0.8 


2.4 


C.I 


0.8 


0.6 


2.6 


2.4 


1979 


0.9 


0.8 


2.4 


2.1 


0.9 


0.7 


2.7 


2.4 


1980 


1.0 


0.9 


2.4 


2.2 


1.0 


0.8 


2.8 


2.5 


1981 


1.0 


0.9 


?.4 


2.2 


1.0 


0.8 


2.7 


2.5 


1982 


1.0 


0.9 


2.4 


2.2 


1.0 


0.8 


2.8 


2.5 


1983 


1.0 


0.9 


2.6 


2.2 


1.0 


0.9 


'>.8 


2.5 


1984 


1.0 


0.9 


2.7 


2.3 


1.1 


U.» 


2.9 


2.7 


1985 


1.0 


1.0 


2.8 


2.3 


1.1 


1.0 


2.9 


2.7 



' The year represents the middle 3-years over which rates are averaged. The years 1969 and 1986 are 2-year 
averages. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . .," various years, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Indicator 1:1 



Table 1 :1-3 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :1-1 

8-year-olds 13-year-olds 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1970 


1.3 


1.1 


1.5 


1.3 


1971 


1.3 


1.2 


1.5 


1.3 


1972 


1.3 


1.2 


1.5 


1.3 


1973 


1.3 


1.2 


1.5 


1.3 


1974 


1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1.3 


1975 


1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1.3 


1976 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


1977 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


1978 


1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


1979 


1.5 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


1980 


1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


1.4 


1981 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


1982 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


1983 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1984 


1.6 


1.5 


1.7 


1.t. 


1985 


1.6 


1.5 


1.7 


1.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-20. "School 
Enrollment . . various years, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Indicator 1:2 



Table 1:2-1 Average event dropout rate from grades 10-12, ages 14-24, by race/ethnicity 
and sex: 1968-1987 (3-year average) 



All races White Black Hispanic^ 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Both sexes' 










Percent 








1968 






4.6 


4.7 


10.0 


9.5 


— 


1969 







4.6 


5.0 


11.0 


9.5 


— 


1970 








4,9 


5.1 


10,8 


8.2 


— 


1971 








5.1 


5.4 


10.7 


8.5 


— 


1972 








5.6 


5.4 


10,7 


8.5 


— 


1973 







6.2 


5.5 


10,9 


10.0 


10,2 


1974 


6.6 


6.0 


6.0 


5.4 


10.3 


9.9 


10.2 


1975 


6.4 


5.8 


6.1 


5.3 


9.2 


9.2 


9.2 


1976 


6.3 


5.8 


6.0 


5.5 


8.2 


8.1 


8.7 


1977 


7,0 


5.7 


6.7 


5.3 


9.0 


8.4 


9.1 


1978 


7.0 


6.2 


6.8 


5.6 


8.7 


10.1 


10.4 


1979 


6.9 


6.0 


6.6 


5.4 


8.9 


9.9 


11.5 


1980 


6.5 


6.0 


6.2 


5.3 


8.3 


10.0 


11.1 


1981 


6.1 


5.4 


5.8 


4.9 


8.8 


8.4 


10.5 


1982 


5.8 


5.2 


5.4 


4.7 


8.5 


7.9 


10.0 


1983 


5.6 


4.8 


5.3 


4.6 


7.5 


6.2 


10.1 


1984 


5.5 


4.8 


5.2 


4.5 


7,1 


6.4 


10.2 


1985 


5.5 


4.8 


5.0 


4.6 


6.5 


6.0 


10.9 


1986 


4.9 


4.7 


4.7 


4.3 


6.6 


7.0 


9.2 


1987 


5.0 


4.6 


4.9 


4.3 


6.2 


7.0 


9.5 



^ Not available. 

^ The year represents the middle of the three years over which rates are averaged. Thus the rate for 1987 is the 
average of the single-year rates lOr 12-month periods ending 1986. f 987, 1988, 

^ HIspanlcs may be of any race. 
^ Figures by sex are not available. 

SOURCE: R. KomlniskI, "What is the National High School Dropout Rate?/' unpublished paper. Inarch 1989; U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20. "School Enrollment . , 
various years, and unpublished tabulations; U.S. Department of Education, National Center lor Education Statistics, 
Mary J. Frase, "Dropout Rates in the United States: 1988/' September 1989. 
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Indicator 1:2 



Tabia 1 :2-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :2-1 



All races White 



Black 



Hispanic^ 



Year' Male Female Male Female Male 



Female Both sexes^ 



Percent 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0,3 



0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 



0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 



0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0,3 



1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1,1 
1.0 
1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 



1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 
1.0 

o.e 

0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 



1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 



— Not available. 

' The year represents the middle of the 3 years over which rates are averaged. Thus the rate for 1987 is the average of 
the single-year rates for 12-month periods ending 1986, 1987, 1988. 

' Hispanics may be of any race, 
' Figures by sex are not available. 

SOURCE: R. Kominiski, "What is the National High School Dropout Rate?," unpublished paper, March 1989; U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School Enrollment . . .," 
various years, and unpublished tabulations; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Mary J. Fra.se. "Dropout Rates in the United States: 1988," September 1989. 
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Table 1 :3-1 Percent of 25- to 29-year-olds who have completed 12 years of school by 
race/ethnicity and sex: 1965-1987 



Year 




All races 






White 






Black 






Hispanic* 




Both 


K^ale Female 


Both 


Male 


Female 


Both 


Male 


Female 


Both 


Male Female 


1965 


70.3 


70.5 


70.1 


72.8 


72.7 


72.8 


CA A 

50.3 


CA A 

50.3 


50.4 








1966 


^4 e\ 

71.0 


70.9 


71.2 


^A A 

73.8 


73.2 


74,4 


47.9 


4 A A 

48.9 


47.0 






„ „ 


1967 


72.6 


72.4 


72.9 


^A A 

74.8 


74.3 


7C A 

75.3 


CA C 

53.5 


o1 .7 


cc A 

55.0 






__ 


1968 


73.2 


73.7 


72.7 


A 

75.3 


75.5 


75.0 


cc ^ 

55.7 


CO 4 

58.1 


CO c 

53.6 








1969 


74.7 


75.6 


73.8 


77.0 


77.5 


76.6 


cc A 

55.9 


C A A 

59.8 


CA A 

52.3 








1970 


75.4 


76.6 


74.2 


A 

77.3 


-y A 

79.2 


76.^ 


ce A 

56.3 


C >l c 

54.5 


C7 A 

57.9 








1971 


77.2 


78.1 


76.4 


79.5 


AA A 

80.8 


^A A 

78.3 


c^ ^ 

57.6 


C >l 4 

54.1 


CA "7 

60.7 




. ■ ■ 




1972 


^A A 

79.8 


80.5 


79.2 


A 4 C 

81.5 


82.3 


OA A 

80.8 


64.2 


^4 A 

61.8 


66.2 




_ 




1973 


OA A 

80.2 


80.6 


79.8 


82.0 


82.4 


A 4 a 

81.6 


Ha 4 

64.1 


C A 4 

63.1 


C>1 A 

64.9 




_ 


, , , 


1974 


84.6 


88.8 


80.8 


A A A 

83.4 


t% A 4 

84.1 


82.7 


^A A 

68.3 


^4 4 

71.1 


cc A 

66.0 


CA O 

52.0 


55.1 


49.9 


1975 


83.1 


84.5 


81.8 


A >l A 

84.4 


AC ^ 

85.7 


AA A 

83.2 


71 .0 


-yO o 

72.2 


-yA 4 

70.1 


C 4 c 

51 .6 


51.1 


52.1 


1976 


84.7 


86.0 


83.5 


AC A 

85.9 


A^ A 

87.3 


84.6 


-yO A 

73.9 


72.5 


74.9 


CO A 

58.0 


57.6 


58.4 


1977 


85.4 


86.6 


84.2 


86.8 


A^ a 

87.6 


AC A 

86.0 


74.5 


77.5 


TA A 

72.0 


CO o 

58.3 


62.1 


54.8 


1978 


AC A 

85.3 


86.0 


84.6 


A^ A 

86.3 


A^ A 

86.8 


AC A 

85.8 


-y ^ <1 

77.3 


TA c 

78.5 




cc c 
56.6 


58.5 


54.8 


1979 


85.6 


86.3 


84.9 


87.0 


87.S 


86.4 


74.7 


73.9 


75.4 


57.0 


55.5 


58.4 


1980 


85.4 


85.4 


85.5 


86.9 


86.8 


87.0 


76.5 


74.7 


78.0 


57.9 


56.9 


59.0 


1981 


86.3 


86.5 


86.1 


87.5 


87.6 


87.5 


77.2 


78.4 


76.3 


59.8 


59.1 


60.4 


1982 


86.2 


86.4 


86.1 


86.9 


87.0 


86.8 


80.9 


80.5 


81.3 


60.8 


60.5 


61.2 


1983 


86.0 


86.0 


86.0 


86.9 


86.9 


86.9 


79.4 


78.8 


79.8 


58.5 


57.9 


59.1 


1984 


85.9 


85.6 


86.3 


86.9 


86.8 


87.0 


79.0 


76.0 


81.5 


54.2 


.56.7 


51.8 


1985 


86.2 


85.9 


86.4 


86.8 


86.4 


87.3 


80.6 


80.8 


80.4 


60.9 


58.6 


63.0 


1986 


86.1 


85.9 


86.4 


86.5 


85.6 


87.4 


83.4 


86.6 


80.7 


59.1 


58.2 


60.0 


1987 


86.0 


85.5 


86.4 


86.3 


85.6 


87.1 


83.3 


84.8 


82.0 


59.9 


58.6 


61.2 



— Not available. 

* Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
"Educational Attainment in the United States: March . . .," various years. 
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Table 1 :3-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :3-1 



Year 




All races 






White 






Black 






Hispanic* 




boin 


Male Female 


Both 


Male 


Female 


Both 


Male 


Female 


Both 


Male Female 


1965 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.2 


3.2 


2.9 


— 






1966 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.1 


3.2 


2.9 


— 






1967 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


2.1 


3.1 


2.9 


— 






1968 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


2.1 


3.0 


2.8 


— 






1969 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


2.0 


2.9 


2.8 


— 


- . 




1970 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


2.0 


2.8 


2.7 


— 






1971 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


1.9 


2.8 


2.6 


— 






1972 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


1.9 


2.9 


2.5 


— 






1973 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


1.8 


2.7 


2.5 


— 






1974 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


2.5 


2.4 


2.6 


3.7 


3.5 


1975 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


2.4 


2.2 


2.5 


3.0 


3.6 


1976 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


1.6 


2.4 


2.1 


2.5 


3.6 


3.4 


1977 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


2.1 


2.1 


2.4 


3.5 


3.4 


1978 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


2.1 


1.9 


2.3 


3.3 


3.2 


1979 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.5 


2.2 


1.9 


2.3 


3.4 




1980 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


1.4 


2.2 


1.9 


2.3 


3.3 


J.2 


1981 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.4 


2.0 


1.9 


2.2 


3.2 


3.0 


1982 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


1.3 


1.9 


1.7 


2.1 


3.1 


2.9 


1983 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.3 


1.9 


1.C 


2.1 


3.1 


3.0 


1984 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.3 


2.0 


1.7 


2.1 


3.0 


3.0 


1985 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


1.2 


1.8 


1.7 


1.9 


2.8 


2.6 


1986 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


1.2 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


2.6 


2.6 


1987 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


1.2 


1.7 


1.6 


1.8 


2.5 


2.5 



— Not available. 

* Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Populatior) Reports, Series P-20. 
"Educational Attainment in the United States: March . . various years. 
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Table 1:4-1 Percbiit of students at or above the five levels of reading proficiency: 
1971-1988 

Reading skills 



and strategies 


Year 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Rudimentary 


1971 


90.5 


99.8 


99.6 


(LeveMSO) 


1975 


93.2 


99.7 


99.7 






94 6 


99.9 






1984 


92.5 


99.8 


100.0 




1988 


93.0 


99.8 


100 0 


Basic 


1971 


58.2 


92.8 


95.9 


(Level 200) 


1975 


62.2 


93.3 


96.4 






67.6 


94.9 


97 9 




1984 


61.9 


94.1 


98.3 




1988 


62.5 


95.1 




Intermediate 


1971 


15.3 


57.9 


78.5 


(Level 250) 


1975 


14.6 


58.6 


80.4 






17.2 




R1 0 

O 1 .V 




1984 


17.0 


59.1 


83.1 




1988 


17.0 


58.0 




Adept 


1971 


1.0 


9.8 


39.2 


(Level 300) 


1975 


0.5 


10.3 


39.1 




1980 


0.6 


11.3 


39.1 




1984 


1.0 


10.9 


40.0 




1988 


1.2 


10.6 


41.8 


Advanced 


1971 


0.0 


0.1 


6.6 


(Level 350) 


1975 


0.0 


0.2 


6.1 




1980 


0.0 


0.2 


6.1 




1984 


0.0 


0.2 


5.3 




1988 


0.0 


0.2 


5.5 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Reading Report Card, 1971-88: Trends From the Nation's 
Report Card, 1990. 
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Table 1 :4-2 Standard errors for estimated general reading proficiency means in text table in 
indicator 1 :4 



Age 9 





Total 


White 




Black 


Hispanic 


1971 


1.0 


1.0 




1.6 




1975 


0.7 


0.7 




1.1 


2.3 


1980 


1.1 


0.9 




1.6 


3.3 


1984 


1.0 


0.8 




1.2 


1.6 


1988 


1.2 


1.5 




2.6 


3.9 








Age 13 








Total 


White 




Black 


Hispanic 


1971 


0.9 


0.8 




1.1 




1975 


0.6 


0,7 




1.2 


3.4 


1980 


09 


0.6 




1.5 


2.1 


1984 


0.7 


0.6 




1.2 


1.6 


1988 


0.9 


1.0 




2.3 


3.5 








Age 17 








Total 


White 




Black 


Hispanic 


1971 


1.2 


1.0 




1.7 




1975 


0.8 


0.6 




1.9 


3.6 


1980 


1.4 


1.2 




?0 


3.3 


1984 


0.9 


0.7 




1.2 


1.9 


1988 


1.1 


1.3 




2.6 


4.0 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Reading Report Card, 1971-88: Trends From the Nation's 
Report Card, 1990. 
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Table 1 :4-3 Standard errors for the percentage of students at or above the five 
levels of reading proficiency 



Reading levels 


Year 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Rudimentary 


1971 


0.5 


0.0 




(Level ISO) 


1975 


0.3 


0.0 


f * \ 




1980 


0.4 


0.0 


t * \ 




1984 


0.4 


0.0 






1988 


0.6 


0.1 


t * \ 


Basic 


1971 


0.9 


0.4 


0.3 


(Level 200) 


1975 


0.8 


0.4 


0.3 




1980 


0.9 


0.4 


0.4 




1984 


1.0 


0.3 


0.1 




1988 


1.2 


0.5 


0.2 


Intermediate 


1971 


0.5 


1.1 


0.9 


(Level 250) 


1975 


0.5 


1.0 


0.7 




1980 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 




1984 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 




1988 


0.9 


1.1 


0.7 


Adept 


1971 


0.1 


O.S 


1.0 


(Level 300) 


1975 


0..1 


0.4 


0.6 




1980 


0.1 


0.4 


1.5 




1984 


0.1 


0.^ 


0.9 




1988 


0.2 


0./ 


1.3 


Advanced 


1971 


(•) 


(*) 


0.4 


(Level 350) 


1975 


(•) 


(*) 


0.2 




1980 


(•) 


( •) 


0.4 




1984 


(•) 


(•) 


0.2 




1988 


(•) 


(*) 


0.4 



* Virtually all 17 year olds demonslrated proficiency at or above level 150. Virtually no 9- or 13-yeardds demonslraled reading proficiency 
at level 350. 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. Thu Reading Report Card. 1971 1988 Trends From the Nation's Report Card. 
1990. 
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Table 1:5-1 National Assessmen* of Educational Progress: Standard errors for estimated 
percentages in text table in indicator 1 :5 



White 


Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 11 


1984 


1.9 


1.5 


2.1 


1988 


1.6 


1.0 


1.3 






Black 




Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


1984 


4,0 


4.1 


4.1 


1988 


3.1 


2.3 


2.6 






Hispanic 




Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


1984 


4.5 


6.9 


4.6 


1988 


3.6 


3.2 


3.2 



NOTE: The Average Response Method (ARM) provides an estimate of average writing achievement for each 
respondent as if he or she took 1 1 of the 12 writing tasks given, and as if NAEP had computed average achievement 
across that set of tasks. 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. The Writing Report Card, 1 984-1 9bu: Findings From the 
Nation's Report Card. 



Indicator 1:6 



Table 1 :6-1 'ercent of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olcl students at or above the five mathematics 
proficiency levels: 1978, 1982, and .986 



Proficiency level 


Year 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Level ISO 


1978 


?6.5 


99.8 


100.0 


Simple arithmetic facts 


1982 


97.2 


99.9 


100.0 




1986 


97.8 


100.0 


100,0 


Level 200 

k»WVWl bWW 


1978 


70.3 


94.5 


99.8 


Beginning skills and 


1982 


71.5 


97.6 


99.9 


understanding 


1986 


' 73,9 


' 98.5 


99.9 


Level 250 


1978 


19.4 


64.9 


92.1 


Basic operations and 


1982 


18.7 


71.6 


92.9 


one-step problem solving 


1986 


20.8 


' 73.1 


^96.0 


Level 300 


1978 


0.8 


17.9 


51.4 


Moderately complex 


1982 


0.6 


17.8 


48.3 


procedures and reasoning 


1986 


0.6 


15.9 


51.1 


Level 350 


1978 


0,0 


0.9 


7.4 


Multistep problem 


1982 


0.0 


C.5 


5.4 


solving and algebra 


1986 


0.0 


0.4 


6.4 



^ statistically significant difference from 1978 at the 0.05 level. 

^ Statistically significant difference from 1978 and 1982 at the 0.05 level. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Mathematics Report Card: Are We Measuring Up?, 1988. 
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Table 1 :6-2 Percent of 9-. 13-. and 17-year-old students at or above the five science 
proficiency levels: 1977, 1982, and 1986 


Proficiency level 


Year 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Level 150 
Knows everyday 
science facts 


1977 
1982 
1986 


93.6 
95.0 
' 96.3 


98.6 
99.6 
99.8 


99.8 
99.7 
99.9 


Level 200 
Understands simple 
scientific principles 


1977 
1982 
1986 


67.9 
70.4 
'71.4 


85.9 
89.6 
' 91.8 


97.2 
95.8 
96.7 


Level 250 
Applies basic 
scientific information 


1977 
1982 
1986 


26.2 
24.8 
27.6 


49.2 
51.5 
' 53.4 


81.8 
76.8 
'80.8 


Level 300 
Analyzes scientific 
procedures and data 


1977 
1982 
1986 


3.5 
2.2 
3.4 


10.9 
9.4 
9.4 


41.7 
37.5 
Ml .4 


Level 350 
Integrates specialized 
scientific information 


1977 
1982 
1986 


0.0 
0.7 
8.5 


0.1 
0.4 
7.2 


0.1 
0.2 
7.5 



^ Statistically significant difference from 1977 at the 0.05 level. 



^ Statistically significance difference fronn 1982 at the 0.05 level. 

NOTE: No significance test is reported when the proportion is either >95.0 or <5.0. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Science Report Card, Elements of Risk and 
1988. 
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Table 1 :6-3 Standard errors for estimated percentages in the text tables in indicator 1 :6 
Year Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 



Mathematics 



1978 


0.8 


1.1 


0.9 


1982 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


1986 


1,0 


1.2 


0.? 




Year 


Af>t? 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 






Scienco 




1970 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1973 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1977 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1982 


1.8 


1.3 


1.1 


1986 


1.2 


1.4 


1.4 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Mathematics Report Card, Are We Measuring Up?, 1988; 
and The Science Report Card, Elements of Risk and Recovery, 1988. 
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Table 1:6-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :6-1 



Proficiency levels 


Year 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Level 150 


1978 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Simple arithmetic facts 


1982 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 




1986 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Level 200 


1978 


0.9 


0.4 


0.0 


Beginning skills 


1982 


1.1 


0.4 


0.1 


and understanding 


1986 


1.1 


0.2 


0.1 


Level 250 


1978 


0.6 


1.2 


0.5 


Basic operations and 


1982 


0.8 


1.2 


0.5 


cne-step problem solving 


1986 


0.9 


1.5 


0.4 


Level 300 


1978 


0.1 


0.7 


1.1 


Moderately complex 


1982 


0.1 


0.9 


1.2 


procedures and reasoning 


1986 


0.2 


1.0 


1.2 


Level 350 


1978 


0.0 


0.2 


0.4 


Multistep problem 


1982 


0.0 


0.1 


0.4 


solving and algebra 


1986 


0.0 


0.1 


0.4 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. The Mathematics Report Card' Are We Measuring Up?, 1988. 
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Table 1 .6-5 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :6-2 



Proficiency level 


Year 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Level 150 


1977 


0.5 


0.1 


0.0 


Knows everyday 


1982 


0.5 


0.1 


0.1 


science facts 


1986 


0,3 


0.1 


0.1 


Level 200 


1977 


1.1 


1.6 


1.0 


Understands simple 


1982 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


scientific principles 


1986 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 


Level 250 


1977 


0.7 


1.1 


0.7 


Applies basic 


1982 


1.7 


1.4 


1.0 


scientific information 


1986 


1.0 


1.4 


1.2 


Level 300 


1977 


0.2 


0.4 


0.8 


Analyzes scientific 


1982 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


procedures and data 


1986 


0.4 


0.7 


1.4 


Level 350 


1977 


0.0 


0.1 


0.4 


Integrates specialized 


1982 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


scientific information 


1986 


0.1 


0.1 


0.6 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Science Report Card, Elements of Risk and Recovery. 
1988. 
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Table 1 :7-1 Percentages of 13-year-old students in Six countries performing at or 
above each level of the mathematics proficiency scale: 1 988 





300 


400 


500 


600 


700 




(Add and 


(Simple 


(Two-step 


(Complex 


(Advanced 


Country/province 


subtract) 


problems) 


problems) 


concepts) 


concepts) 


Korea 


100 


95 


78 


40 


5 


Quebec (French) 


100 


97 


73 


22 


2 


British Coiumbia 


100 


95 


69 


24 


2 


Quebec (English) 


100 


97 


67 


20 


1 


New Brunswick (English) 


100 


95 


65 


18 


1 


Orttario (English) 


99 


92 


58 


16 


1 


New Brunswick (French) 


100 


95 


58 


12 


<1 


Spain 


99 


91 


57 


14 


1 


United Kingdom 


98 


87 


55 


18 


2 


Ireland 


98 


86 


55 


14 


<1 


Ontario (French) 


99 


85 


40 


7 


0 


United States 


97 


78 


40 


9 


1 



SOURCE; International Assessment of Educational Progress, A World o1 Differences, International Assessment of 
Mathematics and Science, 1989. 



Table 1 :7-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :7-1 





300 


400 


500 


600 


700 




(Add and 


(Simple 


(Two-step 


(Complex 


(Advanced 


Country/province 


subtract) 


problems) 


problems) 


concepts) 


concepts) 


Korea 


0,1 


0.5 


1.1 


1.3 


0.5 


Quebec (French) 


0.1 


0.4 


1.8 


1.3 


0.3 


British Columbia 


0.1 


0.6 


1.2 


1.1 


0.3 


Quebec (English) 


0.1 


0.4 


1.2 


1.0 


0.2 


New Brunswick (English) 


0.1 


0.6 


1.4 


1.1 


0.3 


Ontario (English) 


0.2 


0.7 


1.5 


1,3 


0.4 


New Brunswick (French) 


0.2 


0.7 


1.9 


1.2 


0.2 


Spain 


0.2 


1.0 


2.4 


1,8 


0.4 


United Kingdom 


0.3 


1.0 


1.7 


1,2 


0.4 


Ireland 


0.6 


0.9 


1.7 


1.0 


0.2 


Ontario (French) 


0.3 


1.1 


1.5 


0.7 


0.1 


United States 


0.7 


2.1 


2.2 


1.0 


0.4 



SOURCE: International Assessment of Educational Progress, A World of Differences, International Assessment of 
Mathematics and ScierKie, 1989. 
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Table 1 :7-3 Percentages of 13-year-old students in six countries performing at or above 
each level of the science proficiency scale: 1988 





300 


400 


500 


600 


700 




(Know 


(Apply 




(Apply 


(Integrate 




everyday 


simple 


(Analyze 


intermediate 


experimental 


Country/province 


facts) 


principles) 


experiments) 


principles) 


evidence) 


British Columb'i 


100 


95 


72 


31 


4 


Korea 


100 


93 


73 


33 


2 


United Kingdom 


98 


89 


59 


21 


2 


Quebec (English) 


99 


92 


57 


15 


1 


Ontario (English) 


99 


91 


56 


17 


2 


Quebec (French) 


100 


91 


56 


15 




New Brunswick (English) 


99 


90 


55 


15 




Spain 


99 


88 


53 


12 




United States 


96 


78 


42 


12 




Ireland 


96 


76 


37 


9 




Ontario (French) 


98 


79 


35 


6 


<1 


New Brunswick (French) 


98 


78 


35 


7 


<1 



SOURCE: International Assessment of Educational Progress, A World of Differences, International Assessment of 
Mathematics and Science, 1 989. 



Table 1 :7-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table i :7-3 





300 


400 


500 


600 


700 




(Know 


(Apply 




(Apply 


(Integrate 




everyday 


simple 


(Analyze 


intermediate 


experimental 


Country 


facts) 


principles) 


experiments) 


principles) 


evidence) 


British Columbia 


0.1 


0.5 


1.1 


1.0 


0.4 


Korea 


0.2 


0.7 


1.4 


0.4 


0.4 


United Kingdom 


0.3 


1.0 


1.8 


1.4 


0.4 


Quebec (English) 


0.2 


0.7 


1.7 


0.8 


0.3 


Ontario (English) 


0.3 


0.9 


1.3 


1.1 


0.3 


Quebec (French) 


0.1 


0.9 


1.7 


1.3 


0.2 


New Brunswick (English) 


0.: 


0.7 


1.5 


0.9 


0.3 


Spain 


0.2 


1.1 


2.3 


1.3 


0.2 


United States 


0.8 


1.9 


2.6 


1.1 


0.4 


Ireland 


0.9 


1.1 


1.6 


0.9 


0.2 


Ontario (French) 


0.4 


0.8 


1.1 


0.6 


0.1 


New Brunswick (French) 


0.4 


1.6 


1.7 


0.8 


0.2 



SOURCE: International Assessment of Educational Progress, A World of Differences, International Assessment of 
Mathematics and Science, 1989. 
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Table 1:8-1 Average geography proficiency of 12th grade students: 1988 



Characteristic 


Scale score 


Standard errorr 


Characteristic 


Scale score 


Standard errors 


1 Uldl 


293.1 


1.0 


Sex 






male 


30i .2 


1.6 






1 .2 


naoe/einniuiiy 






White 


301.2 


1.1 


Blacl< 


258.4 


2.0 




071 fi 


3.9 


rareniai cuucaiion 






iNui yiciuucimu niyn sunoui 


Oft7 
£0/ .U 


£.4 


Graduated high school 


283.5 


1.8 


Education past high school 


294.2 


1.6 


Graduated college 


305.3 


1.5 


Region 






Northeast 


295.0 


2.8 


Southeast 


283.3 


2.1 


Central 


298.2 


1.4 


West 


295.3 


1.9 



SOURCE: The National Assessment of Educational Progress, The Geography Learning of High School Seniors, 1990 
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Table 1 :9"1 Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores: School years ending 1963-1988 



VAflr* 


1 Oial 


veroal 


Math 






Average test scores 




1963 


980 


478 


502 


1964 


973 


475 


498 


196S 


969 


473 


496 


1966 


967 


471 


496 


1967 


958 


466 


492 


1968 


958 


466 


492 


1969 


956 


463 


493 


1970 


948 


460 


488 


1971 


943 


455 


488 


1972 


937 


453 


484 


1973 


926 


445 


481 


1974 


924 


444 


480 


1975 


906 


434 


472 


1976 


903 


431 


472 


1977 


899 


429 


470 


1978 


897 


429 


468 


1979 


894 


427 


467 


1980 


890 


424 


466 


1981 


890 


424 


466 




893 


426 


467 


1983 


893 


425 


468 


1984 


897 


426 


471 


1985 


906 


431 


475 


1986 


906 


431 


475 


1987 


906 


430 


476 


1988 


904 


428 


476 


1989 


903 


427 


476 



* Averages for 1972 through 1988 are based on college-bound seniors. Averages for 1963 through 1971 are estimates 
provided by the College Board; background information needed for specific identification of college-bound seniors was 
not collected before 1972. 



SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board, National Report: College-Bound Seniors, various years (Copyright by 
College Entrance Examination Board, all rights reserved). 
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Table 1 :9-2 American College Testing (ACT) scores: School years ending 1970-1988 



Year 


Composite 


English 


Mathematics 


Social 
studies 


Natural 
sciences 








Average test scores 






1970 


19.9 


18.5 


20.0 


19.7 


20.8 


1971 


19.2 


18.0 


19.1 


18.7 


20.5 


1972 


19.1 


17.9 


18.8 


18.6 


20.6 


1973 


19.2 


18.1 


19.1 


18.3 


20.8 


1974 


18.9 


17.9 


18.3 


18.1 


20.8 


1975 


18.6 


17.7 


17.6 


17.4 


21.1 


1976 


18.3 


17.5 


17.5 


17.0 


20.8 


1977 


18.4 


17.7 


17.4 


17.3 


20.9 


1978 


18.5 


17.9 


17.5 


17.1 


20.9 


1979 


18.6 


17.9 


17.5 


17.2 


21.1 


1980 


18.5 


17.9 


17.4 


17.2 


21.1 


1981 


18.5 


17.8 


17.3 


17.2 


21.0 


1982 


18.4 


i7.9 


17.2 


17.3 


20.8 


1983 


18.3 


17.8 


16.9 


17.1 


20.9 


1984 


18.5 


18.1 


17.3 


17.3 


21.0 


1985 


18.6 


18.1 


17.2 


17.4 


21.2 


1986 


16.8 


18.5 


17.3 


17.6 


21.4 


1987 


18.7 


18.4 


17.2 


17.5 


21.4 


1988 


18.8 


i8.5 


17.2 


17.4 


21.4 



SOURCE: The American College Testing Program, The High School Profile Report, Normative Data, various years. 
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Table 1 :9-3 Number of examinees for the ACT and the SAT 



Year 


Number of 


Number of 


Number of high 


Percent 


Percent 




ACT examinees 


SAT examinees 


school graduates 


taking ACT 


taking SAT 


1973 






Q oQft nnn 

O.UOO.UUU 


• 


33.4 


1974 


• 




Q n7Q nnn 




32.1 


1975 


• 


QQA Af\0 


Q 1 QQ nnn 




31.0 


1976 


• 


QQQ n9Q 


Q 1 AO. nnn 




31.8 


1977 




Q7Q 4fi7 




* 


31.0 


1978 


• 


QQQ on7 




* 


31 .6 


1979 


• 


QQ1 7ftR 


Q 1 1 7 nnn 


• 


31 .0 


1980 


• 


QQ1 

99 1 1 *t 


Q riA'i nnn 
o,u<to,uuu 


* ! 


32.6 


1981 




QQd QQQ 






QO Q 


1982 




988.680 


2,995,000 




33.0 


1983 




963.209 


2,888,000 




33.4 


1984 




964,684 


2,767.000 




34.9 


1985 


738,836 


977,361 


2,677,000 


27.6 


36.5 


1986 


729,606 


1,000,748 


2,642,000 


27.6 


37.9 


1987 


777.444 


1,080,426 


2.698.000 


28.8 


40.0 


1988 


842,322 


1,134,364 


2,793.000 


30.2 


40.6 


1989 


855,177 


1,088,223 


2,781.000 


30.8 


39.1 



* Background information needed for specific identification of college-bound seniors was not collected before 1972 for 
the SAT and 1985 for the ACT. 

SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board, National Report: College Bound Seniors, various years (copyright by 
College Entrance Examination Board, all rights reserved); The American College Testing Program, The High School 
Profile Report, Normative Data, various years. 
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Table 1:10-1 Labor force participation rate of 25- to 34-year-olds, by sex and years of 
schooling completed: 1971-1988 







Mala 

male 






remaie 




Year 


Less than 9 


9 to 11 years 


1 2 years 


Less than 9 


9 to 1 1 years 


12 years 




years of school 


of school 


of school 


years of school 


of school 


of school 










ppropnt 






1971 




95 9 


Q7 Q 




dVi R 


4R 9 


1972 




95 5 


97 7 


^7 n 


dn R 


47 3 


1973 


91.9 


95 d 


9R 5 




d^ 8 


48 4 


1974 


89 8 


96 P 


OR 8 


'^T n 

Or .U 


44 5 




1975 


8Q 8 


93 7 


9R 1 


3R 7 

OU. r 


4P R 


oo.o 


1976 


8S d 


91 7 


9R 8 




4R n 


f%4 


1977 


87 S 


9d 6 


QR ^1 


3R 7 
OU. r 


48 7 
'tO. r 


Or .O 


1978 


87 Q 


9P 1 




41 n 


4Q 9 


fin 9 


1979 


8R 


91 5 


QR 5 


40 n 


4Q Q 


R1 Q 


1980 


83.5 


90.4 


96.3 


41.6 


52.8 


64.3 


1981 


85.2 


91.6 


96.1 


38.7 


51.3 


66.9 


1982 


83.1 


91.1 


95.9 


41.4 


48.3 


66.6 


1983 


81.2 


92.2 


94.9 


39.3 


49.1 


66.3 


1984 


78.6 


89.6 


94.9 


37.5 


51.3 


67.8 


1985 


81.9 


89.8 


95.1 


42.6 


49.6 


69.9 


1986 


82.5 


88.9 


95.0 


40.5 


54.8 


69.8 


1987 


85.1 


89.3 


94.6 


39.6 


53.7 


71.2 


1988 


80.9 


88.4 


94.4 


38.3 


55.4 


71.1 



NOTE: The labor force participation rate is the percent of the population either employed or unemployed, that is, without 
a job and looking for work. Those not in the labor force are neither employed nor looking for work. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years and 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :10-2 Unemployment rates of 25- to 34-year- olds, by sex and years of schooling 
completed: 1971-1988 

















Year 


Less than 9 


9 to 1 1 years 


12 years 


Less than 9 


9 to 1 1 years 


12 years 




years of school 


of school 


of school 


years of school 


of school 


of school 










Pprcpnt 






1971 


9.8 


8.3 


4.4 


(1.1 




u.u 


1972 


6.4 


7.3 


4.1 




114 




1973 


8.7 


6.9 


3.5 


11.4 




5 7 


1974 


7.7 


6.3 


4 0 


10.1 


in 




1975 


18.4 


16.7 


9.5 


17.1 


1Q 0 


in 1 


1976 


12.3 


13.2 


7.5 


12.2 


14 0 


8 8 


1977 


15.2 


13.9 


7.1 


13 P 


1*^ 7 


8 '\ 
o.o 


1978 


12.4 


10.5 


6.0 


13.1 


1*^ 8 




1979 


9.0 


12.1 


5.4 


16.0 


13.5 


6 2 


1980 


14.3 


14.1 


9.7 


15.7 


13.6 


7.5 


1981 


11.9 


16.3 


9.5 


16.0 


16.6 


8.5 


1982 


18.2 


19.6 


13.1 


20.8 


17.8 


10.6 


1983 


20.9 


24.8 


17.2 


20.3 


24.4 


11.3 


1984 


14.7 


19.5 


10.6 


15.4 


19.1 


10.1 


1985 


10.8 


15.3 


9.5 


17.7 


18.8 


8.6 


1986 


15.9 


17.6 


9.3 


13.2 


19.4 


8.6 


1987 


13.8 


16.0 


8.2 


13.4 


18.0 


7.9 


1988 


11.7 


14.6 


7.6 


10.1 


15.1 


6.1 



tiOTB: The unemployment rate is the percent of the labor force unemployed. The unemployed are those without a job 
and looking for work. The labor force is the sum of those with jobs and those unemployed; it excludes those without 
jobs and not looking for work. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years and 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1:10-3 


Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table in indicator 1:10 








Male 






Female 




Year 


Less than 9 


9 to 1 1 years 


1 2 years 


Less than 9 


9 to 1 1 years 


1 2 years 




years of school 


of school 


of schiool 


years of school 


of school 


of school 










Percent 






1971 


1 .7 


1.1 


0.5 


3.5 


2.3 


1.3 


1972 


1.6 


1.1 


0.5 


3.5 


2.3 


1.3 


1973 


1.6 


1.1 


0.5 


3.4 


2.3 


1.2 


1974 


1.7 


1.1 


0.5 


3.6 


2.2 


1.2 


1975 


2.1 


1.0 


0.6 


3.4 


2.2 


1.2 


1976 


2.3 


1.0 


0.6 


3.6 


2.3 


1.1 


1977 


2.3 


1.4 


0.6 


3.7 


2.2 


1.1 


1978 


2.2 


1.4 


0.6 


3.5 


2.2 


1.1 


1979 


2.1 


1.5 


0.5 


3.6 


2.2 


1.0 


1980 


2.5 


1.7 


0.7 


3.8 


2.4 


1.0 


1981 


2.4 


1.6 


0.6 


3.9 


2.4 


1.0 


1982 


2.7 


1.7 


0.7 


3.8 


2.4 


1.0 


1983 


2.7 


1.8 


0.8 


3.9 


2.4 


1.0 


1984 


2.6 


1.7 


0.6 


4.0 


2.4 


1.0 


1985 


2.5 


1.6 


0.6 


3.9 


2.4 


0.9 


1986 


2.5 


1.6 


0.6 


4.0 


2.3 


0.9 


1987 


2.4 


1.5 


0.6 


4.0 


2.3 


0.9 


1988 


2.5 


1.5 


0.6 


4.0 


2.4 


0.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workeis, various years and 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :10-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1:10-1 







Male 






Femal() 




Tear 


Less than 9 


9 to 11 years 


12 years 


Less than 9 


9 to 1 1 years 


12 years 




years oi scnooi 


of school 


of school 


years of school 


of school 


of school 










Percent 






1971 


1.2 


0.7 


0.3 


2.1 


1.5 


0.9 


1972 


1.2 


0.7 


0.3 


2.2 


1.5 


0.9 


1973 


1.1 


0.7 


0.4 


2.1 


1.5 


0.9 


1974 


1.3 


0.7 


0.3 


2.2 


1.5 


0.9 


1975 


1.4 


0.9 


0.4 


2.2 


1.5 


0.8 


1976 


1.7 


1.0 


0.3 


2.3 


1.6 


0.8 


1977 


1.7 


0.8 


0.4 


2.3 


1.5 


0.8 


1978 


1.6 


1.0 


0.3 


2.3 


1.6 


0.8 


1979 


1.6 


1.0 


0.3 


2.4 


1.6 


0.8 


1980 


1.9 


1.1 


0.4 


2.5 


1.7 


0.8 


1981 


1.8 


1.0 


0.4 


2.5 


1.7 


0.8 


1982 


2.0 


1.1 


0.4 


2.5 


1.7 


0.8 


1983 


2.0 


1.0 


0.4 


2.6 


1.7 


0.8 


1984 


2.0 


1.1 


0.4 


2.6 


1.7 


0.8 


1985 


2.0 


1.1 


0.4 


2.7 


1.8 


0.7 


1986 


1.9 


1.1 


0.4 


2.6 


1.7 


0.7 


1987 


1.8 


1.0 


0.4 


2.6 


1.7 


0.7 


1988 


2.0 


1.0 


0.4 


2.5 


1.8 


0.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department oi Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years and 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1:10-5 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1:10-2 







Mala 






Female 




Year 


L688 than 9 


9 to 1 1 years 


12 years 


Less than m 


9 to 1 1 years 


1 £ years 




years of school 


Of school 


of school 


years of school 


of school 


of school 










Percent 






1971 


1.3 


1.0 


0.4 


2.4 


1.6 


0.7 


1972 


1.1 


0.9 


0.4 


2.2 


1.5 


0.6 


1973 


1.2 


0.9 


0.4 


2.3 


1.3 


0.6 


1974 


1.2 


0.9 


0.4 


2.3 


1.4 


0.5 


1975 


1.8 


1.4 


0.6 


2.8 


1.8 


0.7 


1976 


1.7 


1.3 


0.5 


2.5 


1.6 


0.6 


1977 


1.9 


1.3 


0.5 


2.7 


1.6 


0.6 


1978 


1.7 


1.2 


0.5 


2.5 


1.C 


0.6 


1979 


1.5 


1.3 


0.4 


2.8 


1.5 


0.5 


1980 


1.9 


1.4 


0.6 


2.9 


1.6 


0.6 


1981 


1.8 


1.4 


0.6 


3.1 


1.8 


0.6 


1982 


2.2 


1.6 


0.6 


3.3 


1.9 


0.6 


1983 


2.3 


1.7 


0.7 


3.4 


2.1 


0.6 


1984 


2.0 


1.5 


0.6 


3.1 


1.9 


0.6 


1985 


1.7 


1.4 


0.5 


3.2 


1.9 


0.5 


1986 


2.0 


1.4 


0.5 


2.8 


1.9 


0.5 


1987 


1.9 


1.3 


0.5 


2.9 


1.8 


0.5 


1988 


1.8 


1.2 


0.5 


2.5 


1.7 


0.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Educational Attainment of Workers, various years and 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Supplemental note 1:10 Labor force statistics 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics classifies the labor force status of an individual into 
three categories: (1) employed, (2) unemployed, and (3) not in the labor force. An 
employed individual is someone with a job and working. Also included are those not 
working but with jobs from which they are temporarily absent because of illness, 
vacation, labor-management disputes, bad weather, and personal reasons. Those 
in the military are also counted as employed. An unemp/oyed individual is someone 
without a job, available for work, and who has made specific efforts to find 
employment some time during the prior 4 weeks. Also included are persons waiting 
to be recalled to a job from which they had been laid off or are waiting to report to 
a new job within 30 days. Individuals who are neither employed nor unemployed are 
not in the labor force. 

The labor force comprises all persons classified as employed or unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the labor 
force. The labor force participation rate is the ratio of the labor force to the 
population. The employment-population is the percentage of employed individuals 
in the population. We refer to the last statistic as the employment rate in indicator 
1:10. 

Each of these statistics is typically reported in two forms, one that includes the 
military and one that excludes them. For instance, the civilian employment- 
population ratio is the percentage of all employed civilians in the civilian non- 
Institutional population. The civilian labor force participation rate is the ratio of the 
civilian labor force to the civilian non-institutional populption. The labor force 
statistics reported in Indicator 1:10 and its associated supplemental tables are all for 
the civilian non-institutional population. 

Each of these measures can be computed for groups classified by age, sex, race, 
Hispanic origin, etc. 

Further elaboration on these labor force statistics is available in the explanatory 
notes of Employment and Earnings, published monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Table 1:11-1 Ratio of mean annual earnings of all workers with 8 or fewer and 9 to 1 1 years 
of schooling to those with just 12 years of schooling, by sex and age: 
1975-1987 



All workers with earnings 



Males Females 





8 or fewer 


9 to 11 


8 or fewer 


9 to 11 








wv wt 


P5-P9 




25-29 30-34 


25-29 


30-34 


Year 


years old 


years old 


years old 


years old 


years old years old 


years old 


years old 


1975 


0.586 


0.671 


0.809 


0.802 


0.557 0.598 


0.741 


0.852 


1976 




0 718 


0.793 


0.823 


0.645 0.629 


0.710 


0.895 


1977 


0.675 


0.672 


0.807 


0.780 


0.648 0.588 


0.713 


0.854 


1978 


0.687 


0.648 


0.81Q 


0.803 


0,647 0,625 


0.732 


0.866 




0.637 


0.627 


0.858 


0.792 


0.627 0,635 


0.801 


0.835 


1980 


0.650 


0.579 


0.799 


0.727 


0,655 0.579 


0.770 


0.823 


1981 


0.669 


0.611 


0.834 


V.726 


0.642 0,550 


0.626 


0.829 


1982 


0.641 


0.615 


0.739 


0.788 


0.641 0,612 


0.742 


0.862 


1983 


0.601 


0.611 


0.746 


0.762 


0,617 0,556 


0.687 


0.816 


1984 


0.618 


0.550 


0.714 


0.699 


0,637 0.55o 


0,718 


0.819 


1985 


0.571 


0.613 


0.719 


0.816 


0,537 0,587 


0,773 


0.817 


1986 


0.578 


0.552 


0.756 


0.743 


0.617 0,554 


0.718 


0,801 


1987 


0.603 


0.596 


0.727 


0.764 


0.583 0,574 


0,738 


0.807 








Year-round, full-time workers 












Males 




Females 






8 or fewer 


9 to 11 


8 or fewer 


9 to 11 






25-29 


30-34 


25-29 


30-34 


25-34* 


25-29 


30-34 


Year 


yea. s old 


years old 


years old 


years old 


years old 


years old 


years old 


1975 


0.655 


0.710 


0.826 


0.859 


0.652 


0.798 


0,787 


1976 


0.692 


0.789 


0.846 


0.853 


0,707 


0.824 


0,803 


1977 


0.687 


0.685 


0.842 


0,827 


0,728 


0.817 


0.781 


1978 


0.741 


0.722 


0.864 


0.840 


0.689 


0.919 


0.892 


1979 


0.688 


0.689 


0.877 


0.829 


0.727 


0.795 


0.863 


1980 


0.670 


0.658 


0.809 


0,804 


0.712 


0.761 


0.852 


1981 


0.700 


0.673 


0.859 


0,789 


0.711 


0.816 


0.701 


1982 


0.684 


0.691 


0.829 


0.854 


0.719 


0.770 


0.778 


1983 


0.667 


0.658 


0.810 


0.837 


0.669 


0.800 


0,736 


1984 


0.646 


0.600 


0.804 


0,768 


0.676 


0800 


0,821 


1985 


0.652 


0.650 


0.779 


O.80I 


0,625 


0.795 


0.935 


1986 


0.621 


0.637 


0.803 


0.840 


0.734 


0,837 


0.787 


1987 


0,666 


0.596 


0.817 


0.835 


0.635 


0.853 


0,771 



* Due to insufficient sample sizes, it is not possible to split 25- to 34-year-olds female year-round, full-time workers with 
less than 9 years of schooling into 25 to 29 and 30 to 34 year old age groups, 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Series P-60. Current Population Reports, "Money 
Income of Families and Persons: March . . various years. 
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Table 1 :1 1-2 Mean annual earnings of workers with 12 years of schooling, by employment 
status, sex, and age: 1975-1987 

All workers Year-round, full-tiirie workers 



Male Female Male Female 











30-34 


25-29 


30-34 


25-29 


30-34 




yedis 010 


years oia 


years old 


years old 


years old 


years old 


years old 


years old 










(Constant 1989 dollars) 








1975 


$23,380 


$27,229 


$11,791 


$11,484 


$27,000 


$30,339 


$17,524 


$18,434 


19 fO 




27,437 


1 2,020 


11,944 


27.137 


30.189 


18.073 


18,484 


1977 


23,309 


28,676 


12,199 


12,444 


26,808 


31.363 


18.342 


18,413 


1978 


24,012 


28,347 


12,036 


12.305 


27,366 


31.051 


18.056 


18,336 


1979 


23,460 


27,888 


12,151 


12,186 


26,851 


30.401 


17.672 


18,094 


1980 


21,592 


25,932 


11,906 


11,806 


25,208 


28.714 


17.303 


17.599 


1981 


^0.481 


23,872 


11,344 


11,990 


23,992 


27.184 


16.532 


17,314 


1982 


,237 


22,504 


11,739 


11,966 


23,128 


26.573 


16.644 


17,794 


1983 


•'P8 


22,608 


11,666 


12,192 


23,080 


26.381 


16.616 


17.655 


1984 




23,419 


12,063 


12,478 


24,182 


26.848 


17,135 


17.943 


1985 


.rf6 


22,678 


11,963 


13,247 


23,752 


25.802 


16,862 


18.737 


1986 


19,854 


23,746 


12,205 


12,647 


23.059 


26.914 


16,790 


18.267 


1987 


20,335 


23,914 


12,546 


13.124 


23,661 


27,021 


17.063 


18.260 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Series P-60, Current Population Reports, "Money 
Income of Famllleo and Persons: March . , „" various years. 
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Table 1 :1 1 -3 Standard errors for estimated percentages In table 1:11-1 

All workers with earnings 



Males Females 





8 or fewer 


9 to 11 


8 or fewer 




9 to 11 






25-29 


30-34 


25-29 


30-34 


25-29 


30-34 


25-29 


30-34 


Year 


years old 


years old 


years old 


years old 


years old years old 


yearc old 


years old 


1975 


u.uo 


u.uo 


U.Uo 


A AO 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


1976 


0.03 


0.04 


0.02 


0.02 


0.06 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 


1977 






0.02 


0.02 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


1978 


0.04 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.05 


0.05 


0.05 


0.05 


1979 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.05 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 




0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


003 


0.05 


0.04 


0.06 


A f\A 

U.U4 


1981 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


1982 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.06 


0.04 


0.04 


0.05 


1983 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.04 


0.05 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 




0.03 


0.03 


0.02 


0.03 


0.08 


0.04 


0.04 


0,0u 


1985 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.05 


0.06 


0.04 


0 Oft 


1986 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.06 


0.05 


0.04 


0 04 


1987 


0.03 


0.04 


0.02 


0.03 


0.05 


0.05 


0.05 


0 04 








Year-round, full-time wori<ers 














Males 






Females 






8 or fewer 


9 to 11 


8 or fewer 




9 to 11 






25-29 


30-34 


25-29 


30-34 


25-34 




25-29 


30-34 


Year 


years old 


years old 


years old 


years old 


years old 




years old 


years old 


1975 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


0.03 




0.04 


0.04 


1976 


0.06 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 




0.03 


0.04 


1977 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 




0.04 


0.03 


1978 


0.05 


0.05 


0.05 


0.05 


0.03 




0.06 


0 04 


1979 


0.05 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 




0.04 


0.04 


1980 


0.05 


0.04 


0.06 


0.04 


0.03 




0.04 


0.04 


1981 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


0.03 




0.05 


0.04 


1982 


0.06 


0.04 


0.04 


0.05 


0.04 




0.04 


0.04 


1983 


0.05 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 




0.04 


0.03 


1984 


0.08 


0.04 


0.04 


0.05 


0.05 




0.04 


0.05 


1985 


0.05 


0.06 


0.04 


0.08 


0.05 




0.04 


0.13 


1986 


0.06 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 


0.05 




0.04 


0.04 


19«7 


0.05 


0.05 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 




0.07 


0.04 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Series P-60, Current Population Reports, "Money 
Income of Families and Persons: March . . various years. 
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Standard errors for estimated mean annual earnings in table 1 :1 1-2 








All workers 






Year-round, full-time workers 








Female 




Male 


Female 




25-29 


30-34 


25-29 


30-34 




30-34 


25-29 


'iO-'id 


Year 




years old 


vears old 


vears old 


jumo UlU 


years old 




yociid uiu 


1975 


269 


336 


206 


250 


312 




229 


319 


1976 


299 


333 


210 


259 


360 


349 


241 


337 


1977 


294 


365 


216 


243 


340 


388 


260 


300 


1978 


302 


427 


242 


263 


333 


480 


271 


322 


1979 


310 


376 


214 


242 


366 


398 


240 


305 


1980 


273 


364 


204 


227 


310 


397 


248 


285 


1S31 


270 


322 


196 


225 


316 


358 


235 


263 


1982 


253 


345 


207 


252 


317 


407 


265 


344 


1983 


246 


319 


199 


253 


297 


357 


236 


318 


1984 


275 


329 


203 


228 


332 


355 


247 


273 


1985 


293 


324 


224 


262 


354 


341 


291 


320 


1986 


255 


396 


215 


244 


289 


425 


255 


314 


1987 


286 


351 


216 


247 


335 


393 


265 


311 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Series P-60, Current Population Reports, "Money 
Income of Families and Persons: March . . various years. 
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Table 1:12-1 Elementary and secondary students served in federally supported education 
programs for the handicapped, by type of handicap: School years ending 
1977-1988 



Type of handicap 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 












Number served (in thousands) 








All conditions 


3,692 


3,751 


3,889 


4,005 


4,142 


4,198 


4,255 


4,298 


4,315 


4,317 


4,374 


4,446 


Learning disabled 


796 


964 


1,130 


1,276 


1.462 


1,622 


1,741 


1,806 


1,832 


1,862 


1,914 


1,928 


Speech Impaired 


1,302 


1,223 


1,214 


1,186 


1,168 


1,135 


1,131 


1,128 


1,126 


1,125 


1,136 


953 


Mentally retarded 


959 


933 


901 


869 


829 


786 


757 


727 


694 


660 


643 


582 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


283 


288 


300 


329 


346 


339 


352 


361 


372 


375 


383 


373 


Hard of hearing and deaf 


87 


85 


85 


80 


79 


75 


73 


72 


69 


66 


65 


56 


Orthopedically handicapped 


87 


87 


70 


66 


58 


58 


57 


56 


56 


57 


57 


47 


Other health impaired 


141 


135 


105 


106 


98 


79 


50 


53 


68 


57 


52 


45 


Visually impaired 


38 


35 


32 


31 


31 


29 


28 


29 


28 


27 


26 




Multihandicapped 






50 


60 


68 


71 


63 


65 


69 


86 


97 


77 


Deaf-blind 






2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Preschool ^ 




( ' ) 


(') 


(') 


{') 


C) 


(') 


(M 


C) 


( ^ ) 


\ 1 












Percentage distribution of children served 








All conditions 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Learning disabled 


21.6 


25.7 


29.1 


31.9 


35.3 


38.6 


40 9 


42.0 


42.4 


43.1 


43,8 


43.4 


Speech impaired 


35.3 


32.6 


31.2 


29.6 


28.2 


27.0 


26.6 


26.2 


26.1 


26.1 


26.0 


21.4 


Mentally retarded 


26.0 


24.9 


23.2 


21.7 


20.0 


18.7 


17.8 


16.9 


16.1 


15.3 


14.7 


13.1 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


7.7 


7.7 


7.7 


8.2 


8.4 


8.1 


8.3 


8.4 


8.6 




8.8 


8.4 


Hard of hearing and deaf 


2.4 


2.3 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.3 


Orthopedically handicapped 


2.4 


2.3 


1.8 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.1 


Other health impaired 


3.8 


3.(, 


2.7 


2.6 


2.4 


1.9 


1.2 


1.2 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


1.0 


Visually impaired 


1.0 


09 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


Multihandicapped 






1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


2.0 


2.2 


1.7 


Deaf'blind 






0.1 


{') 


0.1 




{') 


0.1 


(M 




(M 


C) 


Preschool ^ 






(') 


{') 


(M 




(') 




{') 




(M 


8.2 
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Table 1 :12-1 Elementary and secondary students served In federally supported education 
programs for the handicapped, by type of handicap: School years ending 
1977-1988— Continued 



Typd of handicap 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 








5 


Number served as percent of 


total enrollment 








All conditions 


8.33 


8.61 


9.14 


9.62 


10.11 


10.46 


10.73 


10.92 


10.98 


10.93 


10.97 


11.10 


Learning disabled 


1.80 


2.21 


2.66 


3.06 


3.57 


4.04 


4.39 


4.59 


4.66 


4.71 


4.80 


4.82 


Speech impaired 


2.94 


2.81 


2.85 


2.85 


2.85 


2.83 


2.85 


2.87 


2.87 


2.85 


2.85 


2.38 


Mentally retarded 


2.16 


2.14 


2.12 


2.09 


2.02 


1.96 


1.91 


1.85 


1.77 


1,67 


1.61 


1.45 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


0.64 


0.66 


0.71 


0.79 


0.85 


0.85 


0.89 


0.92 


0.95 


0.95 


0.96 


0.93 


Hard of hearing and deaf 


0.20 


0.20 


0.20 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


0.18 


0.18 


0.17 


0.17 


0.16 


0.14 


Orthopedically handicapped 


0.20 


0.20 


0.16 


0.16 


0.14 


0.14 


0.14 


0,14 


0.14 


0.14 


0.14 


0.12 


Other health impaired 


0.32 


0.31 


0.25 


0.25 


0.24 


0.20 


0.13 


0.13 


0.17 


0.14 


0.13 


0.11 


Visually impaired 


0.09 


0.08 


0.08 


0.08 


0.08 


0.07 


0.07 


0.07 


0,07 


0.07 


0.07 


0.06 


Multihandicapped 






0.12 


0.14 


0.17 


0.18 


0.16 


0.17 


0.17 


0.22 


0.24 


0.19 


Deaf-blind 






0.01 


0.01 


0.01 




0.01 


0.01 




0.01 


(M 


(') 


Preschool ' 












(M 




(M 




(M 


C) 


0.91 



^ Includes students served under Chapter I and Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA). 

^ Includes preschool children 3^5 years old served under the EHA and 0^5 yearc ojd served under Chapter I. 

^ Beginning in 1987-88, States were no longer required to report preschool handicapped students (0-5 years) by 
handicapping condition. Prior to this, these students were included in the overall counts by handicapping condition. 

^ Less than 0.05. 



^ Based on enrollment in public schools, kindergarten through 12th grade, includir^g a relatively small number of 
prekindergarten students. 

^ Less than 0.005. 

NOTE: Counts are based on reports from the 50 States and the District of Columbia only (i.e., figures from U.S. 
territories are not included). Some of the increases in 1987-88 may be due in part to new legislation passed in Fall 1986 
which mandates public school special education services for all handicapped children ages 3 through 5 by the 1990-91 
school year and provides a State grant program for handicapped children from birth to age 2. Some data have been 
revised from previously published figures. Because of rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, Annual Report to 
Congress on the Implementation of the Education of the Handicapped Act, various years; National Center for Education 
Statistics, Common Core of Data survey; and unpublished data. 
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Table 1:13-1 


Standard errors for change in average number of credits taken, 1982 to 1987. 




in various suoject areas, am students. 






Change 






from 


Standard 


Subject 


82 to 87 


error 


English 


* 0.23 


0.0315 


History 


* 0,22 


0.0282 


Social Studies 


0.01 


0.0525 


Mathematics 


•0.43 


0.0381 


Computer Science 


* 0,32 


0.0191 


Science 


•0.40 


0.0505 


Foreign Languages 


•0,42 


0.0575 


Non-Occ, Voc. Ed. 


• -0.20 


0.0596 


Voc Gen. Intro. 


-0.03 


0.0220 



* Differences between 1982 and 1987 graduates that are significant at p < .05 are indicated by an asterisk. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 High School Transcript study, 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :14-1 Enrollment of white 3- to 4-year-olds: 1971-1987 

Three-year 

Percent Percent average percent 
Enrolled in Enrolled in enrolled in enrolled in enrollment in 
Year Population kindergarten pre-K kindergarten pre-K * pre-K 



(In thousands) 



1971 


5,794 


377 


831 


6.5 


14.3 




1972 


5,758 


344 


1,016 


6.0 


17.6 


16.5 


1973 


5,880 


341 


1,022 


5.8 


17.4 


19.0 


1974 


5,804 


386 


1,273 


6.7 


21.9 


21.2 


1975 


5.518 


359 


1,339 


6.5 


24.3 


23.0 


1976 


5,124 


390 


1,169 


7.6 


22.8 


24.0 


1977 


4,952 


312 


1.230 


6.3 


24.8 


25.1 


1978 


4,965 


249 


1,373 


5.0 


27.7 


27.1 


1979 


4,991 


255 


1,440 


5.1 


28.9 


29.1 


1980 


5.074 


282 


1,562 


5.6 


30.8 


29.9 


1981 


5.291 


293 


1,589 


5.5 


30.0 


30.7 


1982 


5,441 


256 


1,696 


4.7 


31.2 


30.8 


1983 


5.668 


365 


1,768 


6.4 


31.2 


31.0 


1984 


5.782 


303 


1,776 


5.2 


30.7 


31.7 


1985 


5,836 


310 


1,940 


5.3 


33.2 


32.7 


1986 


5,867 


288 


2.008 


4.9 


34.2 


33.5 


1987 


5,837 


300 


1,922 


5.1 


32.9 





— Not available. 

• The year represents ttie middle of 3 years over which) rates are averaged. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . .." various years. 
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Table 1:14-2 Enrollment of black 3- to 4-year-olds: 1971-1987 

Three-year 











Percent 


Percent 


average percent 






Enrolled in 


Enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrollment in 


Year 


Population 


kindergarten 


pre-K 


kindergarten 


pre-K 


* pre-K 








(In thousands) 






1971 


1.076 


96 


120 


8.9 


11.2 





1972 


956 


92 


178 


9.6 


18,6 


16.2 


1973 


1,013 


100 


192 


9.9 


19.0 


19.1 


1974 


1,030 


96 


204 


9.3 


19.8 


21.2 


1975 


1,006 


94 


251 


9.3 


25.0 


22.3 


1976 


968 


120 


214 


12.4 


22.1 


23.9 


1977 


932 


100 


229 


10.7 


24.6 


26.0 


1978 


933 


93 


293 


10.0 


31.4 


27.8 


1979 


944 


125 


260 


13,2 


27.5 


29.1 


1980 


972 


95 


276 


9.8 


28.4 


28.0 


1981 


973 


85 


272 


8,7 


28.0 


28.4 


1982 


1,216 


120 


352 


9.9 


28.9 


28.6 


1983 


1,071 


77 


309 


7.2 


28.9 


28.8 


1984 


1,131 


108 


324 


9.5 


28.6 


28.4 


1985 


1,100 


163 


306 


14.8 


27.8 


28.3 


1986 


1,066 


107 


303 


10.0 


28.4 


27.1 


1987 


1,066 


125 


268 


11.7 


25.1 





— Noi available. 

* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Saries P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . various years. 
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1 aDI6 1 .iH-o 


Enrollment of Hispanic 3- to 4-year-olds: 1984-1987 


















Three-year 










Percent 


Percent 

i 1 WW ill 


averaae oercent 

wlVwlwl>jw l^wlWWIK 






Enrolled in 


Enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrollment in 


Year 


rOpUldllOn 


tsinuorydi ic7n 


pre-r\ 


Kinaerganen 


pre-K 


• pre-K 






(In thousands) 










1984 


621 


45 


105 


7.2 


16.9 




1985 


790 


55 


158 


7.0 


20.0 


19.0 


1986 


808 


69 


162 


8.5 


20.0 


20 3 


1987 


889 


83 


185 


9.3 


20.8 





— Not available. 



* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 
NOTE: Hispanics may be of any race. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . various years. 
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Table 1:14-4 


Enrollment of white 5-year-olds: 1971- 


-1987 














Enrolled 






Percent 




Three-year 






Enrolied in 




Percent 


enrol 160 in 


Percent 


avg. percent 


Year 


Population 


in 1st or 


Enrolled in enrolled in 


1 bi or 


enroiieo in 


enrollment In 


pre-K 


2nd grade kindergarten 


pre-K 


Onfi nr^fia 
^iiu yrciUc 


Kinaerganen 


* kindergarten 






(In thousands) 












1971 


3,006 


DO 




2,206 


1.8 


9.6 


73.4 


— 


1972 


2,847 


57 


267 


2.125 


2.0 


9.4 


74.6 


74.1 


1973 


2,818 


59 


299 


2.097 


2.1 


10.6 


74.4 


75.5 


1974 


2,862 


64 


293 


2.218 


2.2 


10.2 


77.5 


77.1 


1975 


2,923 


91 


236 


2.319 


3.1 


8.1 


79.3 


78.9 


1976 


2,884 


72 


288 


2.302 


2.5 


10.0 


79.8 


79.9 


1977 


2,606 


79 


241 


2.099 


3.0 


9.2 


80.5 


80.0 


1978 


2,498 


82 


219 


1,993 


3.3 


8.8 


79.8 


80.4 


1979 


2,471 


114 


195 


2.002 


4.6 


7.9 


81.0 


81.3 


1980 


2,507 


70 


171 


2.080 


2.8 


6.8 


83.0 


81.2 


1981 


2,589 


95 


154 


2,061 


3.7 


5.9 




R1 1 


1982 


2,635 


87 


185 


2.126 


3.3 


7.0 


80.7 


80.1 


1983 


2,668 


161 


173 


2.137 


6.0 


6.5 


80.1 


80.3 


1984 


2,758 


124 


170 


2.206 


4.5 


6.2 


80.0 


80.3 


1985 


2,864 


136 


182 


2.317 


4.7 


6.4 


80.9 


81.4 


1986 


2,918 


128 


114 


2,428 


4.4 


3.9 


83.2 


80.4 


1987 


2,942 




139 


2.272 




4.7 


77.2 





— Not available. 



• The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . various years. 
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Table 1:14-5 Enrollment of black 5-year-olds' 1971-1987 

Percent Three-ynar 



Year 


Population 


Enrolled in 
pre-K 


Enrolled 

in 1 St or Enrolled in 
2nd grade kindergarten 


Percent 
enrolled in 
pre-K 


enrolled in 
1 St or 2nd 
grade 


Percent 
enrolled in 
kindergarten 


avg. percent 
enrollment in 
* kindergarten 






(In thousands) 












1971 


553 


15 


90 


346 


2.7 


16.3 


62.6 


— 


1972 


487 


7 


46 


343 


1.4 


9.4 


70.4 


67.1 


1973 


454 


16 


41 


310 


3.5 


9.0 


68.3 


69.1 


1974 


517 


24 


71 


355 


4.6 


13.7 


68.7 


69.1 


1S75 


514 


25 


75 


od2 


4.9 


14.6 


70.4 


71.4 


1976 


533 


11 


70 


401 


2,1 


13.1 


75.2 


74.0 


1977 


495 


21 


61 


378 


4.2 


12.3 


76.4 


74.6 


1978 


477 


20 


62 


344 


4.2 


13.0 


72.1 


74 fi 


1979 


461 


18 


65 


347 


3.9 


14.1 


75.3 


74.6 


1980 


472 


18 


58 


360 


3.8 


12.3 


76.3 


75.5 


1981 


477 


11 


66 


357 


2.3 


13.8 


74.8 


76.2 


1982 


581 


17 


63 


451 


2.9 


10.8 


77.6 


75.3 


1983 


484 


17 


68 


355 


3.5 


14.0 


73.3 


76.1 


1984 


515 


15 


49 


398 


2.9 


9.5 


77.3 


76.3 


1985 


544 


23 


58 


426 


4.2 


10.7 


78.3 


79.1 


1986 


576 


11 


46 


470 


1.9 


8.0 


81.6 


82.1 


1987 


572 




40 


495 




7.0 


86,5 





— Not available. 



* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . various years. 
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Table 1:14-6 Enrollment of Hispanic 5-year-olds: 1984-1987 



Percent 



Three-year 
avg. percent 
enrollment in 
• kindergarten 



Enrolled Percent enrolled in Percent 

Enrolled in 1st or Enrolled in enrolled in 1st or 2nd enrolled in 
Year Population in pre-K 2nd grade kindergarten pre-K grade kindergarten 



(In thousands) 



1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 



293 
544 
433 
402 



7 
9 
18 



35 
36 
27 
34 



223 
426 
344 
291 



2.4 
1.7 
4.2 



11.9 
6.6 
6.2 
8.5 



76.1 
78.3 
79.4 
72.4 



78.0 
76.7 



— Not available. 

• The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 
NOTE: Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . .," various years. 
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Table 1 :14-7 Standard errors of estimated numbers and percentages in Table 1 :14-1 



Three-year 





Number 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 


average percent 




enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrollment in 


Year 


kindergarten 


pre-K 


kindergarten 


pre-K 


* pre-K 






(In thousands) 








1971 


27 


38 


0.5 


0.7 


— 


1972 


25 


41 


0.4 


0.7 


0.4 


1973 


25 


41 


0.4 


0.7 


0.4 


1974 


27 


45 


0.5 


0.8 


0.4 


1975 


26 


46 


0,5 


0.8 


0.5 


1976 


27 


42 


0.5 


0.8 


0.5 


1977 


24 


43 


0,5 


0.9 


0.5 


1Q7fl 


22 


45 


0,4 


0.9 


0.5 


1979 


22 


45 


0.4 


0.9 


0.5 


1980 


23 


46 


0.5 


0.9 


0.5 


1981 


25 


51 


0.4 


0.9 


0.5 


1982 


24 


52 


0.4 


0.9 


0.5 


1983 


28 


53 


0.5 


0.9 


0.5 


1984 


26 


53 


0.4 


0.9 


0.5 


1985 


26 


55 


0.4 


0.9 


0.5 


1986 


25 


55 


0.4 


0.9 


0.5 


1987 


26 


55 


0.4 


0.9 





— Not available. 

• The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . varioj?; years. 
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Table 1:14-8 Standard errors of estimated numbers and percenteges in table 1:14-2 



Year 



1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 



Number 
enrolled in 
kindergarten 



13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 
13 
15 
13 
12 
15 
12 
14 
17 
14 
15 



Number 
enrolled in 

pre-K 



(In thousands) 



15 

17 

18 

18 

19 

18 

19 

20 

19 

20 

20 

22 

21 

22 

21 

21 

20 



Percent 
enrolled in 
kindergarten 



1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

11 

1.2 

1.5 

1.3 

1.4 



— Not available. 

' The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 



Percent 
enrolled in 
pre K 



Three-year 
average percent 
enrollment in 
* pre-K 



1.4 
1.8 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 
2.1 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
1.8 
2.0 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 
1.9 



0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1,1 

1.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population ,'wports. Series P-20 "School 
Enrollment . . .," various years. 
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Table 1 :14-9 Standard errors of estimated numbers and percentages in table 1 :14-3 

Three-year 

Number Number Percent Percent average percent 

enrolled in enrolled in enrolled in enrolled in enrollment in 

Year kindergarten pre-K kindergarten pre-K * pre-K 



(In thousands) 



1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 



9 

10 
11 
12 



13 
16 
16 
17 



1.5 
1.3 
1.4 
1.4 



2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
1.9 



1.2 
1.1 



— Not available. 

* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . .," various years. 
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Table 1:14-10 


Standard errors of estimated numbers and percentages in table 1:14-4 












Three-year 




Number 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 


average percent 




enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrollment in 


Year 


kindergarten 


pre-K 


kindergarten 


pre-K 


* pre-K 






tin thmiQAnHc^ 








1971 


10 




u.o 


U.o 




1972 


11 


22 


n A 


u.o 


n A 
U.4 


1973 


11 


23 




u»o 


A C 

O.o 


1974 


11 


23 


n A 


n R 
u.o 


U.O 


1975 


13 


21 


V.D 


U./ 


A A 

0.4 


1976 


12 


23 


n A 


n R 
u.o 


u.o 


1977 


12 


21 




U.o 


A C 

0.0 


1978 


13 


20 


U.D 


u.o 


A C 

0.0 


1979 


15 


19 




n R 
u.o 


u.4 


1980 


12 


18 


0.5 


0.7 


0.4 


1981 


14 


17 


0,5 


0.7 


0.4 


1962 


13 


19 


0.5 


0.7 


0.4 


1983 


17 


18 


07 


0.7 


0.4 


1984 


15 


18 


0.6 


G.6 


0.4 


1985 


16 


18 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


1966 


16 


15 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


1987 




16 




0.6 





— Not available. 

* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . various years. 
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Table 1 :14-1 1 Standard errors of estimated numbers and percentages in table 1 :14-5 

Three-year 





Number 


Number 


Percent 


Percent 


average percent 




enrolled in 


enrolled In 


enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrollment in 


Year 


kindergarten 


pre-K 


kindergarten 


pre-K 


• pre-K 






(in inousdnos; 








1971 


c 
0 


1^ 


1 ,U 


o o 




1972 


4 


9 


A O 


A A 

1 ,9 


4 4 

1.1 


1973 


0 


9 


1 .d. 


A A 

1 .9 


4 4 

1.1 


19/ > 


f 


4 4 
1 1 


1 .o 


^.1 


A O 

l.o 


1975 


•7 
1 


4 4 
1 1 


\ o 
1 .o 




A O 

l.o 


1976 


5 


4 4 
1 1 


A Q 

u.y 


£.1 


1 *d. 


1977 


O 


10 


1 .o 


9 1 


A O 


1978 


6 


10 


1 .3 


O O 


1.3 


1979 


6 


11 


1.3 


2.3 


1.3 


1980 


6 


10 


1.2 


2.1 


1.2 


1981 


5 


11 


1.0 


2.2 


1.2 


1982 


6 


11 


1.0 


1.8 


1.1 


1983 


6 


11 


1.2 


2.2 


1.2 


1984 


5 


9 


1.0 


1.8 


1.1 


1985 


7 


10 


1.2 


1.9 


1.1 


1986 


5 


9 


0.8 


1.6 


0.9 


1987 




9 




1.5 


1.1 



— Not available. 

* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P-20. "School 
Enrollment . . various years. 
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Table 1*14-12 


Standard errors of estimated numbers and percentages in table 1:14-6 










Three-year 




Number Number 


Percent 


Percent 


average percent 




enrolled in enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrolled in 


enrollment in 


Year 


kinHpfnaftAn nro-i^ 


UinHomorton 

ivinuDryariDn 


pre-i\ 


pr©-i\ 




(in thousands) 








19B4 


4 8 


1.3 


2,7 




1985 


4 8 


0.8 


1.5 


1.0 


1986 


6 7 


1.4 


1.6 


0.9 


1987 


— 8 




2,0 





— Not available. 

* The year represents the middle of 3 years over which rates are averaged. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "School 
Enrollment . . various years. 
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Table 1 : 15-1 Preprimary enrollment by level, control, and attendance status 

Enrollment by level and control 

Total Enrollment by 

pof^^jlation. p^^.,^ Kindergarten attendance status 

3 to 5 years Total 



Year and age old enrolled Public Private Public Private Full-day Part-^day 



1969 



(In thousands) 



Total, 3-5 years old 


1 1 ,424 


3,949 


242 


615 


2,523 


569 


587 


3,363 


3 years old 


3,614 


315 


68 


225 


9 


14 


1 13 


203 


4 years old 


3,809 


880 


4 OC 

135 


350 


285 


109 


181 


699 


5 years old 


4,001 


2,755 


39 


40 


2,229 


446 


293 


2,461 


1970 


















Total, 3-5 years old 


10,949 


4,104 


332 


762 


2,498 


511 


696 


3,406 


o years old 


3,516 


AC A 

454 


4 4A 

1 10 


322 


4 O 

12 


4 A 

10 


4 Af\ 

142 


312 


4 years old 


3,620 


1,007 


176 


395 


318 


117 


230 


776 


3 years oia 


o,oi4 




HD 


40 


O 4 CO 

2, loo 


^OA 

384 


326 


2,317 


1971 


















Total, 3-5 years old 


10,611 


4,149 


315 


748 


2,532 


555 


719 


3,428 


3 years old 


3,466 


430 


84 


297 


23 


26 


155 


275 


4 years old 


3,520 


1,048 


197 


415 


289 


148 


212 


835 


5 years old 


3,625 


2,671 


nA 

34 


36 


2,220 


381 


352 


2,318 


1972 


















Total, 3-5 years old 


10.166 


4,231 


395 


882 


2.476 


478 


923 


3,309 


3 years old 


3,441 


535 


134 


373 


17 


12 


195 


340 


4 years old 


3,341 


1,121 


228 


478 


304 


110 


296 


825 


5 years old 


3,384 


2,575 


33 


31 


2,155 


356 


432 


2,144 


1973 


















Total, 3-5 years old 


















3 years old 


















4 years old 


















5 years old 


















1974 


















Total, 3-5 years old 


10,392 


4,699 


422 


1,182 


2,580 


517 


1,121 


3,578 


3 years old 


3,450 


685 


159 


492 


20 


15 


238 


447 


4 years old 


3,516 


1,322 


229 


636 


314 


143 


362 


959 


5 years old 


3,426 


2,693 


34 


54 


2,246 


359 


521 


2,172 



Indicator 1:15 



Table 1:15-1 Preprimary enrollment by level, control, and attendance status— Continued 



Total 
population, 



Enrollment by level and control 



Pre-K 



Kindergarten 



Enrollment by 
attendance status 



1 Oar ai lU dyo 


OiU 


enroiieu 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Full-day 


Part-day 










(In thousands) 








1975 


















Total 3*5 Vfiars nid 


10,185 






1,174 


2,682 




1 ,^yo 


3,659 


3 years old 


3,177 


683 


179 


474 


11 








4 years old 


3,499 


1,418 


332 


644 


313 


1 CJ3 




1 ,UUo 


5 years old 


3,509 


2,854 


59 


57 


2,358 








•976 


















Total, 3-5 years old 


















3 years old 


















4 years old 


















5 years old 


— 


— 


— 






— 





- - , 


1977 


















Total, 3-5 years old 


9,249 


4,577 


557 


1,054 


2.474 




I ,0*tO 




3 years old 


2,978 


645 


184 


431 


14 


1 \j 


PI 1 


A'^A 


4 years old 


3,061 


1,290 


321 


570 


270 


1 CO 




DDI 


5 years old 


3,210 


2,642 


52 


53 


2.189 


347 


708 


1,934 


1978 


















Total, 3-5 years old 


















3 years old 


















4 years old 


















5 years old 




, „ , 














1979 


















Total, 3-5 years old 


9.119 


4.664 


633 


1.228 


2.381 


421 


1.454 


3,210 


3 years old 


3.025 


746 


216 


509 


16 


5 


305 


441 


4 years old 


3.070 


1,393 


359 


664 


247 


123 


421 


972 


5 years old 


3,024 


2.525 


58 


56 


2.119 


293 


728 


1,797 


1980 


















Total. 3-5 years old 


9.284 


4,878 


628 


1,353 


2.438 


459 


1,551 


3,327 


3 years old 


3.143 


857 


221 


604 


16 


17 


321 


536 


4 years old 


3.072 


1.423 


363 


701 


239 


120 


467 


956 


5 years old 


3.069 


2,598 


44 


48 


2.183 


322 


763 


1,835 



Vindicator 1:15 



Table 1:15-1 Preprimary enrollment by level, control, and attendance status— Continued 



Total 
population, 

3 to 5 years 



Enrollment by level and control 



Pre-K 



Total 



Kindergarten 



Enrollment by 
attendance status 



Year and age 


old 


enrolled 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Full-day 


Part-day 










(In thousands) 








1981 


















Total, 3-5 years old 




4,937 




— 


— 





1,472 


3,465 


3 years old 


3,266 


891 











297 


612 


4 years old 


2,985 


1,442 


— 






— 


431 


1,011 


5 years old 


3,170 


2,604 










762 


1,842 


1982 


















Total, 3-5 years old 


9,873 


5,105 


729 


1.423 


2,459 


494 


1,574 


3,531 


3 years old 


3,387 


923 


312 


5/8 


27 


10 


280 


648 


4 years oiri 


3.271 


1,496 


377 


781 


225 


113 


442 


,054 


5 years old 


3,215 


2,681 


40 


64 


2,207 


370 


852 


1,829 


1983 


















Total, 3-5 years old 


10.254 


5,384 


809 


1.538 


2,416 


623 







3 years old 


3,574 


1,004 


314 


631 


21 


39 






4 years old 


3,414 


1,619 


402 


813 


231 


173 


— 


— 


5 years old 


3,266 


2,761 


93 


14 


2,164 


410 






1984 


















Total, 3-5 years old 


10,612 


5,480 


742 


1,593 


2 668 


47ti 


1 929 


3,550 


3 years old 


3,609 


1,004 


295 


658 


30 


22 


401 


603 


4 years old 


3,579 


1.603 


376 


860 


257 


110 


521 


1,082 


5 years old 


3,423 


2,872 


72 


76 


2,381 


344 


1,007 


1,865 


1985 


















Total, 3-5 years old 


10,733 


5,865 


846 


1,631 


2,847 


541 


2,144 


3,722 


3 years old 


3,594 


1,035 


278 


679 


52 


26 


350 


685 


4 years old 


3,598 


1.766 


496 


859 


276 


135 


643 


1.123 


5 yearb old 


3,542 


3,055 


73 


94 


2,519 


379 


1,151 


1.914 


1986 


















Total, 3-5 years old 


10,86R 


5,971 


029 


1,715 


2,P59 


567 


2,241 


3,730 


3 years old 


3,fi07 


1.041 


257 


737 


26 


21 


399 


642 


4 years old 


3,616 


1,772 


498 


903 


257 


115 


622 


1,150 


5 years old 


3,64J; 


3.157 


75 


75 


2,676 


432 


1,220 


t.937 
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Table 1 :15-1 Preprimary enrollment by level, control, and attendance status— Continued 



Total 
population. 



Enrollment by level and control 



Pre-K 



Kindergarten 



En.ollment by 
attendanci status 



Year and age 


old 


enrolled 


Public 


Private Public 


Private 


Full-day 


Part-day 










(In thousands) 








1987 
















Total, 3-5 years old 


10,872 


5,931 


819 


1.736 2,842 


534 


2,090 


3.841 


3 years old 


3,569 


1,022 


264 


703 24 


31 


378 


644 


4 years old 


3,597 


1.717 


431 


881 280 


125 


548 


1,169 


5 years old 


3,706 


3,192 


124 


152 2.538 


378 


1,163 


2.028 



— Not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Preprimary Enrollment various years; 
Digest of Education Statistics, 1989; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, 
unpublished data. 
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Table 1:15-2 Standard errors for estimated percentages in text table in indicator 1:15 



Enrollment by level and control Enrollment by 

attendance status 



Total Public Private Public Private 
percent pre-K pre-K kindergarten kindergarten 

Year enrolled enrollment enrollment enrollment enrollment Full-day Part-day 



1969 


0.6 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


1970 


0.7 


0.2 


0.3 


0.6 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


1971 


0.7 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


1972 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 


0-^ 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


1973 
















1974 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.3 


0.4 


0.7 


1S75 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


1976 
















1977 


0.7 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


1978 
















1979 


0.7 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


1980 


0.7 


0.4 


0.5 


o.e 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


1981 


0.8 










0.6 


0.8 


198S 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.3 


0.6 


0.7 


1983 


0.7 


0.4 


O.o 


0.6 


04 






1984 


0.7 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.3 


0.6 


0.7 


1985 


0.7 


0.4 


0.5 


06 


0.3 


0.6 


0.7 


1986 


0.7 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.3 


0.6 


0.7 


1987 


0.7 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.3 


0.8 


0.7 



— Not avaiable. 

SOURCE: U.S. Departmant of Education, Nalional Center (or Education Statistics. Preprimary EnroHmenl 
various years; Digest of Education Statistics, 1989; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Survey, urtpublished data. 
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Table 1 :1 5-3 Standard errors for estimated numbers In table 1 :1 5-1 



Year and age 


Tntsil 

enrolled 


Enrollment by level and control 
Pre-K Kindergarten 
Public Private Public Private 


Enrollment by 
attendance status 

Full-day Part-day 










/In thousands) 










72 


22 


34 


63 


33 


33 

WW 


69 


3 years old 


24 


12 


21 


4 


5 


15 


20 


4 years old 


37 


16 


25 


23 


15 


19 


34 




41 


Q 

W 


9 


44 


28 


23 

bW 


44 


















Total 3-5 voars old 


72 


25 


WW 


62 


31 

W • 


WW 


68 

WW 


3 years old 


2S 


IS 


24 


5 


4 


17 


24 


4 years old 


36 


16 


27 


24 


15 


21 


35 


S VAflr^ old 

«^ JWHI9 \Jl\A 


40 

■TV 


9 


9 


43 

"tW 


26 


24 


43 


1971 
















Total f')*^ vfiars old 


72 


25 


37 


62 


32 


37 


66 


3 years old 


27 


13 


23 


7 


7 


17 


23 


4 years old 


36 


19 


27 


23 


17 


20 


36 


S VAarQ old 


31 


R 

w 


8 


41 


26 


25 

few 


41 


1972 
















Total, 3-5 years old 


70 


28 


40 


61 


30 


41 


67 


3 years old 


30 


16 


26 


6 


5 


19 


25 


4 years old 


39 


21 


29 


24 


15 


23 


35 


ts i/parc nIH 


'^^ 

WW 


6 


8 


40 


25 


27 


40 


1973 
















Total VQars old 
















3 years old 
















4 years old 
















5 years old 
















1974 
















Total, 3-5 years old 


72 


26 


46 


62 


31 


45 


68 


3 years old 


33 


17 


29 


6 


5 


21 


28 


4 years old 


41 


21 


32 


24 


17 


25 


37 


5 years old 


34 


6 


10 


39 


25 


30 


40 
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Table 1 :1 5-3 Standard errors for estimated numbers in table 1 :1 5-1— Continued 





Total 


Enrollment by level and control 
Pre-K Kindergarten 
Public Private Public Private 


Enrollment by 
attendance status 

Full-day Part-day 


1975 








\\u mousanas) 








Total, 3-5 years old 


71 


•JO 


HD 


Do 




48 


68 


3 years old 


33 


18 


28 


5 


6 


22 


27 


4 years old 


41 


25 


32 


24 


16 


27 


38 


5 years old 


33 


11 


11 


39 


26 


32 


40 


1976 
















Total, 3-5 years old 
















3 years old 


— 






z 








4 years old 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


5 years old 














— 


1977 
















Total, 3-5 years old 


68 




HO 


DU 


31 


48 


65 


3 years old 


32 


19 


27 


5 


6 


20 


27 


4 years old 


39 


24 


30 


22 


16 


27 


35 


5 years old 


31 


10 


10 


37 


25 


33 


39 


1978 
















Total, 3-5 years old 
















3 years old 
















4 years old 
















5 years old 
















1979 
















Total. 3-5 years old 


68 


34 


46 


59 


28 


49 


64 


3 years old 


34 


20 


29 


6 


3 


23 


27 


4 years old 


39 


25 


32 


21 


15 


27 


36 


5 years old 


29 


11 


10 


36 


23 


33 


38 


1980 
















Total, 3-5 years old 


68 


34 


48 


60 


30 


51 


65 


3 years old 


35 


20 


31 


6 


6 


24 


30 


4 years old 


39 


25 


33 


21 


15 


28 


36 


5 years old 


28 


9 


10 


35 


24 


34 


38 
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Table 1 :15-3 Standard errors for estimated numbers in table 1 :1 5-1— Continued 









Enrollment by level and control 




Enrollment by 














attendance status 




Total 


Pre-K 


Kindergarten 








Year and aas 


enrolled 


Public 


Private 


Public Private 


ruii-day 


Part-day 


1981 








(In thousands) 








Total, 3-5 years old 


69 


— 


— 




— 


DO 


DO 


4 years old 


39 


— 


— 






df 


37 


5 years old 


30 


— 


— 








oo 
38 


1982 
















Total* 3-5 years old 


70 


37 


49 


61 


31 


51 


67 


3 years old 


37 


24 


31 


7 


4 


CO 


o2 


4 years old 


36 


24 


31 


7 


4 




oo 
oc 


5 years old 


40 


26 


34 


20 


15 




oo 


1983 
















Total, 3-5 years old 


72 


39 


51 


61 


34 


— 


— 


3 years old 


36 


24 


32 


6 


9 






4 years cid 


41 


27 


35 


21 


18 






5 years old 


29 


13 


14 


38 


27 






1984 
















Total, 3-5 years old 


73 


37 


52 


63 


30 


56 


69 


3 years old 


38 


23 


33 


8 


7 


Cf 


o2 


4 years old 


42 


26 


36 


22 


15 


oU 


o9 


5 years old 


30 


12 


12 


38 


25 


00 


4l 


1985 
















Total, 3-5 years old 


73 


39 


53 


65 


32 


59 


70 


3 years old 


38 


23 


33 


10 


7 


25 


33 


4 years old 


42 


29 


36 


23 


16 


32 


39 


5 years old 


29 


12 


14 


38 


26 


39 


42 


1986 
















Total, 3-5 years old 


73 


39 


54 


65 


33 


60 


70 


3 years old 


38 


22 


34 


7 


6 


27 


32 


4 years old 


43 


29 


27 


27. 


15 


32 


40 


5 years old 


29 


12 


12 


39 


28 


40 


43 
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Table 1 :15-3 Standard errors for estimated numbers in table 1 :15-1 —Continued 









Enrollment by level and control 


Enrollment by 












attendance status 




Total 


Pre-K 


Kindergarten 






Year and age 


enrolled 


Public 


Private 


Public Private 


Full-day 


Part-day 


1987 








(In thousands) 






Total, 3-5 years old 


73 


39 


54 


65 3? 


58 


70 


3 years old 


38 


22 


34 


7 8 


26 


32 


4 years old 


42 


28 


36 


23 16 


30 


40 


5 years old 


30 


15 


17 


40 26 


40 


43 



— Not available. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Preprimary Enrollment various years; 
Digest of Education Statistics, 1989; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, 
unpublished data. 
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Table 1 :16-1 Enrollment in kindergarten through grade 12 of public and private elementary 
and secondary schools, with projections: Fall 1970-2000 







Public schools 






Private schools 










VJiaUeb 


oranes 


Grades 


— 

Grades 


Year 






Q 1 0 






9-12 






(In thousands) 






(In thousands) 




1970 


45,909 


32,577 


13,332 


5,363 


4.052 


1,311 


1971 


46,081 


32,265 


13,816 


' 5,200 


3,900 


1,300 


1972 


45,744 


31.831 


13,913 


' 5,000 


3,700 


1,300 


1973 


45,429 


31.353 


14,077 


' 5,000 


3,700 


1,300 


1974 


45,053 


30,921 


14,132 


' 5,000 


3,700 


1,300 


1975 


44,791 


30,487 


14,304 


' 5,000 


3,700 


1,300 


1976 


44,317 


30.006 


14.311 


5,167 


3,825 


1,342 


1977 


43,577 


29,336 


14.240 


5,140 


3,797 


1,343 


1978 


42.540 


28,328 


14,223 


5,086 


3,732 


1,353 


1979 


41,645 


27.931 


13,714 


' 5,000 


3,700 


1,300 


1980 


40,987 




10,0 \ 


3, JO 1 


^5 QQO 




1981 


40,099 


27.245 


12,855 


' 5,500 


4,100 


1.400 


1982 


39,652 


27,156 


12,496 


' 5 fiOO 






1983 


39,352 


26.997 


12,355 


5,715 


4,315 


1,400 


1984 


39.295 


26,918 


12,377 


' 5,700 


4,300 


1,400 


1985 


39,509 


27.049 


12,460 


5,557 


4,19b 


1,362 


1986 


39.837 


27,404 


12,434 


' 5,452 


4,116 


1.336 


1987 


40.024 


27.886 


12,138 


' 5,347 


4,118 


1,229 


1988 ' 


40,196 


28,390 


11,806 


5,241 


4,036 


1,206 






Projected 






Projected 




1989 


40,323 


28.818 


1 1 ,505 


5,272 


4.097 


1.175 


1990 


40.772 


29.373 


1 1 ,399 


5,340 


4,176 


1,164 


1991 


41.306 


29.803 


1 1 ,503 


5.412 


4,237 


1,175 


1992 


41.883 


30,189 


1 1 ,694 


5,486 


4,292 


1,195 


1993 


42.455 


30.473 


11,982 


5,556 


4,332 


1,224 


1994 


43,023 


30,642 


12,381 


5,621 


4,356 


1.265 


1995 


43.453 


30,751 


12,702 


5,669 


4,372 


1,298 


1996 


43,788 


30.785 


13,003 


5,705 


4,376 


1,328 


1997 


43.974 


30.767 


13,207 


5,723 


4.374 


1,349 


1998 


43.997 


30.763 


13,234 


5,725 


4,373 


1,352 


1999 


43.954 


30,603 


13,351 


5,714 


4.351 


1,364 


2000 


43.835 


30.417 


13,418 


5,695 


4,324 


1,371 



^ Includes most kindergarten and some nursery school enrollment. 
^ Estimated by NCES. 



^ Estimate. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Projections of Education Statistics to 
2000\ Digest of Education Statistics 1989\ and unpublished tabulations. 
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Tabte 1:18-1 Children under 18 in poverty, by race/ethnicity, and by family status: 1960^1987 



Race/ 
Year 



All families 



Total 
childrep 
under M 
in families 



Number of 
children 
jnder 18 
in poverty 



Percent under 
18. below 
poverty 
level 



Female^headed families 



All children Number of 

in female- children 

headed under 18, Percent below 

households in poverty poverty level 



Percent of 
all children 
in poverty 
in families 
with female 
householder 



All races 


(In thousands) 




(In thousands) 






1960 


65,275 


17,228 


26.4 


5,987 


4,095 


RR 4 




1965 


69,638 


14,388 


20.7 


7,106 


4,562 






1970 


68,815 


10,235 


14.9 


8,847 


4,689 


ST 0 


4^ 8 


1975 


64,750 


10,882 


168 


10,620 


5,597 


7 


(^1 A 


1980 


62,168 


11,114 


17.9 


11,547 


5,866 






1981 


61,756 


12,068 


19.5 


12,059 


6,305 






1982 


61,565 


13.139 


21 3 


— 


— 






1983 


61,578 


13,427 


21,8 


12,100 


6,709 






1i>84 


61,681 


12,929 


21.0 


12,536 


6,772 


0 


S9 A 


1985 


62.019 


12,483 


20.1 


12,530 


6,716 






1986 


62,009 


12,257 


19.8 


12,763 


6,943 


t^A A 


5R R 


1987 


62.305 


12,435 


20.0 


12,931 


7.047 


54.5 


56 7 


White 
















1960 


56,145 


11.229 


20.0 


3,935 


2357 


59.9 


21.0 


1965 


59,688 


8,595 


14.4 


4,388 


2321 


52,9 


27.0 


1970 


58,472 


6,138 


10.5 


5,213 


2247 


43.1 


36.6 


1975 


54,126 


6.748 


12.5 


6,364 


2813 


44.2 


41.7 


1980 


51.002 


6,817 


13.4 


6,762 


2813 


41.6 


41.3 


1981 


50,553 


7,429 


14,7 


7,299 


3120 


42.7 


42.0 


1982 


50,300 


8,262 


16.5 










1983 


50,183 


8,534 


17.0 


7.149 


3356 


46.9 


39.3 


1984 


50,192 


8,086 


16.1 


7,352 


3377 


45.9 


41.8 


1985 


50,358 


7,838 


15.6 


7,464 


3372 


45.2 


43.0 


1986 


50,356 


7,714 


15.3 


7,602 


3522 


46.3 


45.7 


1987 


50,373 


7,550 


15.0 


7,577 


3474 


45.8 


46.0 
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Table 1:18-1 



Children under 18 in poverty, by race/ethnicity, and by family status: 
1960-1987— Continued 



All families 



Race/ 
Year 



Total 
children 
under 18 
in families 



Number of 
children 
under 18 
in poverty 



Percent under 
18, below 
poverty 
level 



Female-headed families 



All children Number of 

in female- children 

headed under 18, Percent below 

households in poverty poverty level 



Percent of 
all children 
in poverty 
in families 
with female 
householder 



Black 




(In thousands) 






(In thousands) 






1959 


7.667 


5,022 


65.5 


1,808 


1,475 


0 4 ^ 

81.6 


29.4 


1967 


9,616 


4,558 


47.4 


O 4 OO 

3.128 


2,265 


72.4 


49.7 


1970 


9,448 


3.922 


41.5 


3,520 


2,383 


67.7 


60.8 


1975 


9,374 


3,884 


41.4 


4,127 


2,724 


66.0 


70.1 


1980 


9,287 


3,906 


42.1 


A C At% 

4,543 


^ f\A A 

2,944 


64.8 


75.4 


1981 


9,291 


4,107 


44.2 


4,507 


3.051 


67.7 


74.3 


1982 


9,269 


4,388 


47.3 










1983 


9,245 


4,273 


46.2 


A ceo 

4,652 


O 4 (if 

3,185 


68.5 


^ A C 

74.5 


1984 


9,356 


4.320 


46.2 


A OOA 


3.<;34 


66.2 


74.9 


1985 


9.405 


4,057 


43.1 


4.756 


3,181 


66.9 


78.4 


1986 


9.467 


4,037 


42.6 


4.845 


3.251 


67.1 


80.5 


1987 


9,520 


4,297 


45.1 


4.971 


3.394 


68.3 


79.0 


Hispanic 
















1973 


1.364 


4,910 


27.8 


606 


882 


68.7 


44.4 


1975 


1.691 


4,896 


34.5 


694 


1.015 


68.4 


41.0 


1980 


1.718 


5,211 


33.0 


809 


1.806 


44.8 


47.1 


1981 


1.874 


5,291 


35.4 


909 


1.351 


67.3 


48.5 


1982 


2.117 


5,436 


38.9 










1983 


2.251 


5,977 


37.7 


956 


1.354 


70.6 


42.5 


1984 


2.317 


5.982 


38.7 


1093 


1.541 


70.9 


47.2 


1985 


2.512 


6.346 


39.6 


1247 


1.721 


72.5 


49.6 


1986 


2.413 


6.511 


37.1 


1194 


1.791 


G6.7 


49.5 


1987 


2.631 


6.690 


39.3 


1241 


1,771 


,0.1 


47.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Poverty in the United States: 1987, 1989. 
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Table 1:18-2 Standard errors for children under 18 in poverty, by race/ethnicity, and by family 
status: 1960-1987 



All families 



Race/ 
Year 



Toial 
children 
under 18 
in families 



Number of 
children 
under 18 
in poverty 



Percent under 
18, below 
poverty 
level 



Female-headed families 



All children Number of 

in female- children 

headed under 18, Percent below 

households in poverty poverty level 



Percent of 
all children 
in poverty 
in families 
with female 
householder 



All races {In thour.ands) 



1960 — 277 0.4 

1965 — 263 0.4 

1970 — J34 0.4 

1975 — 239 0.4 

1980 — 241 0.4 

1981 — 2/;9 0.4 

1982 — ^56 0.^ 

1983 — 258 0.4 

1984 — 254 0.4 

1985 — .>51 0.4 

1986 — 250 0.4 

1987 — 251 0,4 

White 

1960 - 242 0.4 

1965 — 219 0.4 

1970 — 190 0.3 

1975 — 198 0.4 

1980 — 199 0.4 

1981 — 206 0.4 

1982 — 215 0.4 

1983 218 0.4 

1984 — 213 0.4 

1985 — 211 0.4 

1986 — 209 0.4 

1987 — 207 0.4 



(In thousands) 



188 159 1.6 0.8 

202 167 1.5 1.0 

221 169 1.4 1.3 

237 182 1,3 1.2 

245 186 1.2 1.2 

248 192 1.2 1.2 

249 197 1.2 1.1 
252 198 1.1 1.1 

252 197 1.2 1.2 

253 200 1.1 1.2 

254 201 1.1 1.1 



156 122 2.0 1.0 

164 122 1.9 1.2 

177 1?0 1.8 1.6 

193 133 1.6 1.5 

198 1J3 1.5 1.5 

204 140 1.5 1.5 

203 145 1.5 1.4 

205 145 1.5 1.4 

206 145 1.5 1.4 
208 148 1.5 1.5 
208 147 1.5 1.5 



Indicator 1:18 



Table 1 :18-2 Standard errors for children under 18 In poverty, by race/ethnicity, and by family 
status: 1960-1987— Continued 



All families 



Female-headed families 



Percent of 





Total 


Number of 


Percent under 


All Children 


Number of 




in poverty 




children 


children 


18, below 


in female- 


children 




in fa. lies 


Race/ 


under 18 


under 18 


poverty 


headed 


under 18, 


Percent below 


with female 


Year 


in families 


in poverty 


level 


households 


in poverty 


poverty level 


householder 


Black 




(In thousands) 




(In thousands) 






1960 


— 


129 


1.4 


99 


91 


2.4 


1.7 


1965 




128 


1.3 


119 


4 AO 

108 


2.1 


1.9 


1970 


— 


126 


1.3 


123 


110 


2.0 


2.0 


1975 




126 


l.J 


127 


4 4 C 

115 


1.9 


1.9 


1980 




126 


1.3 


4 OO 

128 


4 4 "7 

117 


1.8 


1.8 


1981 




127 


1.3 


4 no 

128 


4 4 f\ 

119 


1.8 


1.8 


1982 




128 


1.3 









... 


1983 




127 


1.3 


128 


120 


1.8 


1.7 


1984 




128 


1.3 


129 


121 


1.7 


1.7 


1985 




126 


1.3 


4 no 

128 


120 


1.8 


1.7 


1986 




126 


1.3 


129 


121 


1.7 


1.6 


1987 




127 


1.3 


129 


122 


1.7 


1.6 


Hispanic 
















1973 




169 


3.0 


60 


73 


4.6 


1.7 


197 a 




169 


2.8 


65 


78 


4.3 


1.7 


1980 




174 


2.8 


70 


104 


4.3 


1.7 


1981 




175 


2.7 


74 


90 


3.8 


4 7 


1982 




177 


2.6 










1983 




185 


2.5 


76 


90 


3.6 


1.6 


1984 




185 


2.5 


81 


96 


3.4 


1.6 


1985 




191 


2.4 


86 


101 


3.1 


1.5 


1986 




193 


2,4 


85 


103 


3.4 


1.5 


1987 




195 


2.3 


86 


103 


3.2 


1.5 


— Not applicable. 














SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Poverty in the United States: 1987, 1989. 
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Table 1 :19-1 Percent of high school students 16-24 years old who were employed, by f?ex 



Year 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1968 
1989 





Male employed 






Female employed 




Total 


Full time* 


Part time 


Total 


Full time* 


Part timA 

■ Gil I III 1 Iw 


30.9 


3.7 


27.2 


27.3 


1.7 


25.6 


29.6 


2.9 


26.9 


26.1 


1.3 


24.8 


32.0 


4.1 


27.9 


27.5 


1.7 


25.6 


35.0 


5.0 


30.0 


31.5 


1.8 


29.7 


33.6 


4.6 


29.0 


30.9 


2.0 


28.9 


30.0 


3.5 


26.4 


30.2 


2.1 


28.1 


31.1 


3.5 


27.6 


30.4 


1.6 


28.6 


35.4 


4.1 


31.3 


31.2 


2.1 


29.1 


35.6 


4.0 


31.5 


35.4 


2.3 


33.1 


35.4 


3.6 


31.8 


35.5 


2.3 


33.2 


32.5 


2.9 


29.7 


33.2 


1.7 


31.5 


31.2 


2.5 


28.6 


29.5 


1.5 


28.0 


25.7 


1.7 


24.0 


29.0 


1.3 


27.7 


26.1 


2.4 


23.7 


28.2 


1.6 


26.6 


29.4 


2.3 


27.2 


30.1 


0.9 


29.2 


29.8 


2.1 


27.7 


30.6 


1.0 


29.6 


30.9 


2.4 


28.5 


34.6 


1.3 


33.3 


33.6 


2.5 


31.1 


35.4 


1.6 


33.8 


34.6 


2.9 


31.7 


35.7 


1.5 


34.2 


33.2 


3.5 


29.7 


37.2 


1.6 


35.3 



• 35 or more hours per week. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Survey: 1940-1987, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :19-2 Percent of high school students 16-24 years old who were employed, by race 
and employment status: 1970-1989 



Year 




White employed 






Black employed 




Total 


Full time* 


Part time 


Total 


Full time* 


Part time 


1970 


31.6 


2,8 


28.8 


15.3 


2.5 


12.8 


1971 


31.0 


2.1 


28.9 


12.9 


2.4 


10.6 


1972 


33.3 


3.1 


30.3 


11.5 


2.6 


8.9 


1973 


36.9 


3./ 


33.2 


14.1 


2.1 


12.0 


1974 


35.6 


3.6 


32.0 


16.1 


2.1 


14.0 


1975 


33.6 


3.2 


30.4 


12.9 


1.3 


11.7 


1976 


34.8 


2.7 


32.1 


12.1 


2.4 


9,7 


1977 


37.8 


3.5 


34.4 


13.4 


1.8 


11.7 


1978 


39.8 


3.5 


36.2 


16.3 


1.8 


14.5 


1970 


40.0 


3.3 


36.8 


13.5 


1.6 


12.0 


1980 


37.0 


2.4 


34.6 


13.1 


2.0 


11.2 


1981 


34.8 


2.1 


32.6 


10.9 


1.5 


9.4 


1982 


31.4 


1.9 


29.5 


8.6 


0.1 


8.6 


1983 


31.7 


2.4 


29.3 


6.7 


0.6 


6.2 


1984 


33.7 


1.8 


31.8 


13.3 


0.8 


12.4 


1985 


34.0 


1.8 


32.2 


14.5 


0.8 


13.7 


1986 


36.9 


2.1 


34.8 


14.2 


0.9 


13.3 


1987 


38.8 


2.2 


36.6 


17.5 


1.8 


15.7 


1988 


38.9 


2.3 


36.6 


19.3 


1.5 


17.7 


1989 


39.4 


3.0 


36.4 


17.8 


1.3 


16.4 



* 35 or more hours per week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statis ics Derived from the Current 
Population Sun/ey: 1940-1987, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :19-3 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :19-1 



Year 




— n 

Male employed 






Female employed 





Total 


Full time 


Part time 


Total 


Full time 


Part time 


1970 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.0 


1971 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.0 


0.3 


••.0 


1972 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.C 


0.3 


1.0 


1973 


1.0 


0.5 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.1 


1974 


1.0 


0.5 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.0 


1975 


1.0 


0.4 


0.9 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1976 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1977 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1978 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.1 


1979 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.1 


1980 


1.0 


0.4 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.1 


1981 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1982 


1.0 


0.3 


09 


1.1 


0.3 


1.0 


1983 


1.0 


0.3 


0.9 


1.1 


0.3 


1.0 


1984 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1.1 


0.2 


1.1 


1985 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1.1 


0.2 


1.1 


1986 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.1 


1987 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1.1 


0.3 


1.; 


1988 


1.1 


0.4 


1.0 


1.2 


0.3 


1.1 


1989 


1.1 


0.4 


1.1 


1.2 


0.3 


1.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Survey: 1940-1987, and unpublisfied tabulations. 
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Table 1 :19-4 Standard errors for estimated percentages in table 1 :19-2 



White employed Black employed 



Year 


Total 


Full time 


Part time 


Total 


Full time 


Part time 


1970 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


4.0 


1.7 


3.7 


1971 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


3.9 


1.7 


3.5 


1972 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


3.8 


1.9 


3.4 


1973 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


3.9 


1.6 


3.6 


1974 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


3.7 


1.5 


3.5 


1975 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


3.6 


1.2 


3.5 


1976 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


3.5 


1.7 


3.2 


1977 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


3.6 


1,4 


3.4 


1978 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


3.5 


1.3 


3.3 


1979 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


3.8 


1.4 


3.6 


1980 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


3.9 


1.6 


3.6 


1981 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


3.9 


1.5 


3.7 


1982 


0.8 


0.2 


0.8 


3.9 


0.4 


3.9 


1983 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


4.0 


1.2 


3.8 


1984 


0.9 


0.2 


0.9 


4.0 


1.1 


3.9 


1985 


0.9 


0.2 


0.9 


3.9 


1.0 


3.8 


1986 


0.9 


0.3 


0.9 


3.9 


1.0 


3.8 


1987 


0.9 


0.3 


0.9 


3.8 


1.3 


3.6 


1988 


0.9 


0.3 


0.9 


3.8 


1.2 


3.7 


1989 


0.9 


0.3 


0.9 


3.8 


1.1 


3.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current 
Population Sun/ey: 1940-1987, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 1 :20-1 Eighth graders' attitudes about school climate, by race/ethnicity, and control of 
school: 1988 



Statement about 
school climate 



Race/ethnicity 



Control of school 



American 
Asian/ Indian/ 

All 8th Pacific Alaskan Other 

graders White Black Hispanic Islander native Public Catholic private 



Teaching is good 

Teachers are interested 
in students 

Discipline is fair 

There is real school 
spirit 

Teachers listen to what 
I have to say 

Students get along with 
teachers 

Teachers praise my effort 
when I work hard 

Other students often 
disrupt class 

Misbehaving students often 
get away with it 

Disruptions by other students 
interfere with my learning 

I often feel 
"put down" by my teachers 

I don't feel 
safe at this school 



Percent who strongly agree or agree with statement 

80.2 80.0 80.0 81 .3 83.4 76.7 79.6 82.9 88.4 

75.2 74.7 76.6 76.8 78.6 68.5 73.9 83.0 88.2 
69.1 69.7 65.0 70.7 72.5 63.5 68.9 69,4 72.7 

68.6 69.8 65.0 64.9 66.7 67.4 68.1 70.5 74.0 

68.4 67.1 73.2 70.6 74.9 62.1 67.5 73.3 78.2 

67.1 68.1 60.5 66.4 73.0 65.2 65.6 75.4 80.5 

63.3 60.3 72.1 70.7 70.8 63.3 62.3 66.9 74.8 
77.9 77.3 80.5 79.1 76.1 79.0 79.0 70.8 67.8 
52.8 51.9 53.4 55.7 55.3 59.0 53.3 50.5 45.9 
39.6 35.7 54.9 44.Jt 45.1 55.2 41.0 31.8 20.0 
21.8 21.7 21.5 22.6 17.1 30.5 21.8 22.4 19.3 
11.8 9.9 18.0 16.1 12.2 17.4 12.5 7.6 5,8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 survey. 
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Table 1:21-1 Trends in the use of drugs and alcohol by high school seniors: 1975-1989 



Substance used 



1975 



1976 



Class of 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1980 



1981 



1982 



Sample size 



All illegal drugs 

Cocaine 

Alcohol 



9,400 15.400 17.100 



55.2 
9.0 
90.4 



58.3 
9.7 
91 9 



61.6 
10.8 
92.5 



Number 
17,800 15,500 

Percent who ever used 
64.1 65.1 
12.9 15.4 
93.1 93.0 



15,900 1 7,500 17,700 



65.4 
15.7 
93.2 



6S.6 
16.5 
92.6 



64.4 
16.0 
92.8 



All illegal drugs 
Cocaine 



Percent who used in the last 12 months 
45.0 48.1 51.1 bj.8 54.2 53.1 52.1 49.4 

5.6 6.0 7.2 9.0 12.0 12.3 12.4 11.5 



All illegal drugs * 

Cocaine 

Alcohol 



Percent who used in the last 30 days 

30.7 34.2 37.6 38.9 38.9 37.2 36.9 32.5 

1.9 2.0 2.9 3.9 5.7 5.2 5.8 5.0 

68.2 68.3 71.2 72.1 71.8 72.0 70.7 69.7 



Substance used 



Sample size 



1983 



1984 



16,300 15,900 



Class of 



1985 



1986 



Number 
16,000 15,200 



1987 



1988 



1989 



16,300 16,300 16,700 



All illegal drugs 

Cocaine 

Alcohol 



Percent who ever used 

62.9 61.6 60.6 57.6 56.6 53.9 50.9 

16.2 16.1 17.3 16.9 15.2 12.1 10.3 

92.6 92.6 92.2 91.3 92.2 92.0 90.7 



All illegal drugs ' 
Cocaine 



Percent who used in the last 12 months 
47.4 45.8 46.3 44.3 41.7 38.5 35.4 

11.4 11.6 13.1 12.7 10.3 7.9 6.5 



All Illegal drugs * 

Cociine 

Alcohol 



Percent who used in the last 30 days 

30.5 29.2 297 27.1 24.7 21.3 19.7 

4.9 5.8 6.7 6.2 4.3 3.4 2.8 

69.4 67.2 65.9 65.3 66.4 63.9 60.0 



* Includes marijuana, hallucinogens, cocaine, and heroin, and other opiates, stimulants, sedatives, or tranquilizers not 
under doctor's orders. About 75 percent of these users reported smoking marijuana. 

SC JRCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services; Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration: 
National Institute on Drug Abuse, Drug Use Among American High School Students, College Students, and Other 
young Adults, 1989. 
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Table 1:21-2 Confidence intervals (95 percent level) for estimated percentages in table 
1:21-1 



Number o' cases 

Observed 



percent* 




10.000 


15,000 


20,000 


95 


+ 


07 


0.6 


0.6 






.8 


.7 


.7 


90 


+ 


.9 


.9 


.8 






1.0 


.9 


.9 


85 


+ 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 






1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


80 


+ 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 






1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


70 


+ 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 






1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


50 


+ 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 






1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


30 


+ 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 






1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


20 


+ 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 






1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


15 


+ 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 






1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


10 


+ 


1.0 


.9 


.9 






.9 


.9 


.8 


5 


+ 


.8 


.7 


.7 






.7 


.6 


.6 


3 


+ 


.6 


,6 


.5 






.5 


.5 


.5 


1 


+ 


.4 


.3 


.3 






.3 


.3 


.2 



* The table entries, when added to and subtracted from the observed percent, establish the limits of the 95 percent 
confidence interval (calculated as 1 .96 sampling errors). 

SOURCE: L.D. Johnston, J.G. Bachman, and P.M. O'Malley, Monitoring the Future, Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1984. 
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Table 1 :22-1 A comparison of teacher and public perceptions of problems in the public 
schools 

All All Elementary Elementary High school High school 

teachers teachers teachers teachers teachers teachers U.S. Public 
Problem 1984 1989 1984 1989 1984 1989 1988 



Percent of respondents who think this is a problem 



Parents lack of 
interest/support 



31 



34 



35 



39 



26 



25 



Lack of proper 
financial support 



21 



27 



20 



28 



21 



25 



12 



Pupils' lack of 
interest/truancy 

Lack of discipline 



20 
19 



26 
25 



17 

20 



21 
29 



23 
18 



35 
22 



S 
19 



Problems with 
administration 



10 



8 



10 



12 



1 



Poor curriculum/ 
standards 

Use of drugs 



7 
5 



6 
13 



7 
10 



6 
19 



11 
32 



Low teacher 
salaries 



Difficulty getting 
good teachers 



11 



Large schools/ 
overcrowding 

Teachers' lack 
of interest 

Lack of respect 
for teachers/ 
other students 



One-parent 
households 



(*) 



Lack of public 
support 



14 



12 



15 



(*) 
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Table 1 :22-1 A comparison of teacher and public perceptions of problems in the public 
schools— Continued 

All All Elementary Elementary High school High school 

teachers teachers 'oachers teachers teachers teachers U.S. Public 
Problem 1984 1989 1984 1969 1984 1989 1988 



Percent of respondents who think this is a problem 



Communication 
problems 

Governmont inter- 
ference/regulation 

Integration/busing 

Lack of proper 
facilities 



3 

2 



2 
2 



6 

(*) 



4 



1 

(•) 
4 

1 



Parental involvement 
with school 
activities 

Mismanagement of 
funds/programs 

Moral standards 

Drinking/alcoholism 

Lack of needed 
teachers 

Crime/vandalism 

Miscellaneous/other 

No answer 



2 
4 
2 

2 
1 

25 
4 



3 
2 
2 

2 



1 
4 
2 

2 
1 

27 
4 



2 
2 
3 

1 
2 



4 

7 
7 

2 
1 

27 

4 



1 
6 
5 

2 
3 
5 



— Not available. 

* Less than one-half of 1 percent. 

NOTE: Figures add to more than 100 percent because of multiple answors. The standard error of estimated 
percentages between 30 and 70 percent is a maximun of 2 percentage points. For estimated percentages less than 30 
and greater than 70, the standard errors are smaller. 

SOURCE: "The Second Gallup/Phi Delta Kappan Poll of Teacher Attitudes Toward the Public Schools," Phi Delta 
Kappan, June 1989. 
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Table 1 :23-l Revenue sources for public elementary and secondary schools: Selected 
school years ending 1920-1988 


School 

Year 

Ending 


Gross 
National 
P'^oduct' 


Total 
revenues' 


School revenues 
as a percent 
of the GNP 


Local' 


Sources 
State 


Federal 






In billions 




Percent of total 




1 OOA 








QO 0 


16.0 


A 0 

0.3 


1 OOA 




mmmm 


mmmm 


82.7 


16.9 


A A 

OA 


1 QAf\ 




wmmm 




DO.U 


OA 0 

30.3 


4 0 
1.8 


19DU 








0/.3 


39.8 


A A 

2.9 


I9DU 








56.0 


00 4 
39.1 


A A 

4.4 


4 OTA 




129 


4.2 


02.1 


39.9 


8.0 


ly^ 1 


0 1 vlO 

0,1 4y 


137 


4.4 


CO c 
0^.0 


00 4 
39.1 


A A 

8.4 






149 


4.6 


CO 0 
02.0 


00 0 
3o.3 


8.9 


4 0*70 

ly/o 


0 vlCQ 

o,4*)y 


142 


4 1 


Ci 0 

01 .3 


Af\ A 

40.0 


8.7 


1974 


0 coo 
3,033 


143 


4.0 


CA 4 
OO.I 


41 .4 


A C* 

8.5 


1 07C 


0 vIvlO 

3,440 


148 


4.3 


AQ fi 

40.0 


>io 0 
4i£.2 


A A 

9.0 


4 OTC 


3,0b4 


154 


4.3 


AC C 

40.0 


44.6 


A A 

8.9 


4Q77 




153 


4.1 


47.0 


43.4 


A A 

8.8 


4 fyjQ 

iy7o 


0 007 


151 


3.9 


Ay C 

47.6 


>lO A 

43. U 


9.4 


1979 


4,075 


144 


3.5 


44.6 


45.6 


9.8 


1980 


4,110 


142 


3.5 


43.4 


46.8 


9.8 


1981 


4,137 


143 


3.5 


43.4 


47.4 


9.2 


1982 


4,122 


143 


3.5 


45.0 


47.6 


7.4 


1983 


4,099 


147 


3.6 


45.0 


47.9 


7.1 


1984 


4,375 


151 


3.5 


45.4 


47.8 


6.8 


1985 


4,571 


160 


3.5 


44.4 


48.9 


6.6 


1986 


4,729 


(70 


3.6 


43.9 


49.4 


6.7 


1987 


4,835 


174 


3.6 


43.9 


49.8 


6.4 


1988 








44.1 


49.5 


6.3 



— Not available. 

^ In billions ol 1989 constant dollars. 



^ Includes intermediate sources. 



NOTE: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. Some figures revised from previously published data. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1988 
(based on Common Core of Data survey and its predecessors). 
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Indicator 1:24 



Table 1:24-1 


Total and current expenditure per pupil in averge daily attendance In c 


)ublic 




elementary and secondary schools: Selected school years ending 1950-1989 




Constant 1989-90^ dollars 




School 


Total 


Current 


Year 


expenditure 


expenditure 


Ending 


^ per pupil 


^ per pupil 




«p 1 , 


411 97 




1 t\OA 
1 tOCH 


1 1 QA 




1 (y^Ck 
1 ,0u9 


1 9(\9 


* 999 


1 fl9Q 

1 ,0c9 


1 ,009 






1 (\1A 
1}01D 






1 A9C 




9 mil 


1 77ft 




c,OU 


1 flOQ 
1 ,099 


1 0UO 


9 ADA 


9 ^AA 




9 QQQ 


9 ACi,r\ 




919 


9 7il/l 


1971 




9 01 7 

£,9 1 f 


1Q79 


Ot*^u 1 


0,U9u 


1973 




Q 1Q0 

0, 199 


1Q7d 


791 


0,C90 


197S 


709 


o.oOU 


1976 




0,****0 


1977 




9 C>1Q 

o,04o 


1978 


4,0oo 


3,702 


1979 


A in9 


Q 7il0 




4,081 


3,722 




4,055 


3,655 




' 4,049 


3,683 


1983 


M,184 


3,826 


1984 


' 4,378 


3,963 


198P 


' 4,522 


4,170 


1986 


' 4,755 


4,389 


1987 


' 4,990 


4,547 


1988 


* 5,099 


4,641 


1989 


'5,172 


* 4,719 



^ Based on the Consumer Price Index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, and 
adjusted to a school-year basis. 

^ Total expenditure Includes all current expenditures, capital outlay and interest on school debt. 

^ Current expenditure includes expenditures for operating local pubi.:; schools, excluding capital outlay and interest on 
debt. 

^ Estimated. 

' Preliminary data. 

NOTE: Some data revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of State School Systems, 
various years; Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education, Common Core of Data 
survey, various years; and unpublished tabulations. 



Indicator 1:24 



Table 1 :24-2 Current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance in public elementary 
and secondary schools, by State: School years ending 1970 and 1988 



Expenditure per pupil 
(Constant 1d89 dollars) 



State 


1970 


1988 


Percent 
increase 


UnilGu oidt6S 


$2,609 44 


$4,653.69 


78.3 


Alabama 


1,831 


2,983 


62.9 


Alaska 


3,779 


8.748 


131.5 


Arizona 


2,423 


4,109 


69.6 


Arkansas 


1,912 


3,280 


71.6 


Oaiiiornio 


?,918 


4,214 


44.4 


Colorado 


2,484 


4,897 


97.2 


Connecticut 


3,201 


6.837 


113.6 


Delaware 


3,029 


5.506 


81.8 


District of Columbia 


3,426 


6.730 


96.4 


rionoa 


O AC A 

2.464 


4,491 


82.3 


Georgia 


1,979 


3,769 


90.4 


Hawaii 


2,830 


4,301 


52.0 


Idaho 


2,029 


2,927 


44.2 


Illinois 


3,059 


4,795 


56.7 


Indiana 


2,450 


4,164 


69,9 


Iowa 


2,840 


4,526 


59.3 


Kansas 


2,595 


4,473 


72.4 


Kentucky 


1,834 


3,304 


80.2 


Louisiana 


2,181 


3,444 


57.9 


Maine 


2,329 


4,673 


100.6 


Maryland 


3,089 


5,708 


84.7 


Massachusetts 


2,891 


6,004 


107.7 


Michigan 


3,042 


5,149 


69.2 


Minnesota 


3,042 


4,813 


58.2 


Mississippi 


1,636 


2,796 


65.8 



Indicator 1:24 



Table 1 :24-2 Current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance in public elementary 
and secondary schools, by State: School years ending 1970 and 1988— 
Continued 



Expenditure per pupil 
(Constant 1 989 dollars) 



State 


1970 


1988 


rerceni 
increase 


IL Jjcc iri 


to OQR 


^A 1 


f4.i 


WLM^nt Una 




4,00U 


I (A 


neDiaSKa 


O A77 
d,*kf f 




74.7 


Nevada 


2,588 


3,976 


53.6 


New Hampshire 


2,433 


4.891 


101.0 




Q Q 




1 10.7 


iNeW MEXICO 


O Q7Q 


4,U01 


7A O 

70.2 


new YOiK 




7 QAQ 


7C 7 

75.7 


North Carolina 


2,060 


3.696 


79.5 


North Dakota 


2,322 


3.862 


66.3 






A OOQ 


70 a 


VJiSianOiTia 






67.0 




J,1 1 J 


0,^00 


6o.o 


Pennsvlvania 






OH.O 


Rhode Island 


2,999 


5,848 


95.0 


South Carolina 


2,063 


3,740 


81.3 


South Dakota 


2,322 


3,566 


53.5 


Tennessee 


1,905 


3,387 


77.8 


Texas 


2,100 


3,960 


88.5 


Utah 


2,107 


2,693 


27.8 


Vermont 


2,716 


5,714 


110.4 


Virginia 


2,383 


4,553 


91.1 


Washington 


3,079 


4,570 


48.4 


West Virginia 


2,255 


4,234 


87.8 


Wisconsin 


2,972 


5,210 


75.3 


Wyoming 


2,881 


5,543 


92.4 



* Estimated by the Center for Education Statistics. 

NOTE: 1989-90 dollars are based on the Consumer Price Index, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor. These data do not reflect differences in inflation rates from State to State. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Statistics of State School Systems, 
various years; Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education, Common Core of Data 
survey, various years; and unpublished tabulations. 
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Indicator 1:25 



Table 1 :25-1 State indices of public school revenues per pupil in relation to per capita 
income: School years ending 1980 and 1987 









State and 


Public 




Total 










local education 


elementary/ 


Per pupil 


personal 


Total 


Per capita 




State 


index 


revenues 


secondary 


educdiion 


income 


population 


personal 








(thousands) 


enrollment, 


revenues 


(millions) (thousands) 


income 


State 


1980 


1987 


1987 


1986-87 


1987 


• 1986 


* 1986 


• 1986 


Alabama 


19.9 




(t'i OOQ 007 


733,735 


$2,493 


&AQ 70C 

a>4D, /jb 


A Acn 

4.050 


$11,293 


Alaska 


34.3 




CAti D70 


•'07,973 


5.982 


Q 7Dn 

y./ou 


532 


18,383 


Arizona 


25.1 


oc o 


1 ,yi / ,bby 


534,538 


3,587 


AA QC7 

44,00/ 


O 0"7A 

3,279 


13,680 


Arkansas 


18.4 


Or^ A 

20.4 


noo A Ad 

983, 44b 


437,438 


2.248 


oc 1 IC 

2b.l Jb 


O 07< 

2,J71 


11.023 


California 


21.6 


oi o 
21 .0 


1 b,UU 1 ,4o 1 


4,377.989 


3,655 


A CO ACiA 

4bJ,4U4 


27,001 


16,792 


Colorado 


26.9 


07 n 
df.U 


O 07Q 1 OO 

2,2/0,1 J2 


558,415 


4.080 


A f\ oe A 

49,364 


3,266 


15,115 


Connecticut 


18.6 


07 O 
df.d 


2,4yi ,Duy 


468.847 


5.314 


CO 4 A O 

b2.41o 


o A no 

3,193 


19,548 


Delaware 


27.1 


0*7 ^ 

27. 1 


OQC OQil 

jyb.jy4 


94,410 


4.199 


n OA A 

y,ol4 


633 


15,W4 


District of Columbia 


20.2 


OA O 

24. J 


OQ/1 OOK 


85,612 


4.606 


1 1 ,oOJ 


623 


18,945 


Florida 


22.0 


oc 1 
2b. 1 


c i oc ooo 

b,l jo.jjy 


1,607,320 


3,817 


1 70,yy4 


A A t^f\A 

1 1 ,694 


14.622 


Georgia 


20.2 


OO A 

do,** 


*^ AAti onn 
J, 44b, JUL) 


1,096,425 


3,142 


QO ncQ 
o2,Uby 


c A nn 


13,454 


Hawaii 


19.3 


21 .0 


coo co^ 
022, b24 


164,640 


3,174 


1 c aoA 
1 b,bJ4 


4 ncc 

1 .Obb 


14.680 


Idaho 


20.6 


O 1 o 


AQd OOO 

4yb, J22 


208,391 


2,382 


1 i 1 <)o 


A nno 

1 .002 


11.170 


Illinois 


20.5 


on A 


C 7C0 QCO 

D,/bJ.ybJ 


1,825,185 


3.158 


A 7Q n 7C 

1 /y,u /b 


I 1 CCl 

I I ,bb1 


15.503 


Indiana 


18.8 


2b./ 


O OD7 OCA 


966,780 


3,504 


70 O 1 7 


c cno 

5.503 


13,123 


Iowa 


?4.5 


07 0 


1 ,/01 , /OC) 


481,286 


3.640 


07 OOQ 

j/.yyy 


O OCA 

2,obU 


13.333 


Kansas 


^4.7 


OC R 

2b. D 


■4 cnn CQ1 
1 ,bUU,bol 


416,091 


3,847 


oc C.CL1 


O A CO 

2.4by 


14.505 


Kentucky 


18.4 


on o 
2U.2 


1 yiCO QQO 

1 ,4bj,yyy 


642.778 


2,278 


A 1 OQC 

41 .yob 


3,726 


11.268 


Louisiana 


21.2 


OO Q 


O 1 OD Din 
2,1 Jo,Ol U 


795,188 


2,690 


con 

50.539 


A A nn 

4,4yy 


11.233 


Maine 


22.0 


oc a 
2b. o 


7on IOC 
/ JU,1 jb 


211.752 


3.448 


1 r ncc 
1 b.Ubo 


A 1 70 

1 .1 72 


12.846 


Maryland 


24.2 


oc 7 

2b. / 


0 nCfi 770 
J,UDO,/ fd 


675.747 


4.527 


7C ccn 
/b.bbU 


>1 acla 
4,4b1 


16.936 


Massachusetts 


31.0 


oc K 

2b. D 


j.yui ,D2b 


833,918 


4.679 


1 no QQ>4 

1 U2,ob4 


C QO>< 

b.oJ4 


1 7.635 


Michigan 


25.4 


07 A 
dl A 


ft Q1 7 0>1C 

D,ol /,J4<; 


1,681,880 


4.053 


1 'jt oon 
1 0*?. J2U 


n 1 on 

9.139 


14.807 


Minnesota 


27.7 


07 Q 

di 


O QCO OOQ 

2,yby»yjo 


711.134 


4,176 


CO 1 70 

bJ,l 7 J 


>i oi o 
4,21 J 


14.995 


Mississippi 


17.6 


on n 


QCO CCQ 

ybj.bby 


498.639 


1.933 


OR OCl 

20. Jbl 


O CO>4 

2.b24 


9.665 


Missouri 


21.0 


OO 1 

2 J. 1 


0 <\7C C/l*\ 
2,0/b.b40 


800,606 


3.218 


7n Cl Q 

/U.bl o 


c nc>i 
b,Ub4 


13,945 


Montana 


28.2 


OO o 
od.d 


<\7Q 1 c^n 

0/y, 1 D\j 


153.327 


3.777 


9,583 


817 


11.729 


Nebraska 


23.5 


cO.U 


QAO QQ1 

y4j,oy 1 


267,139 


3.533 


21.683 


1,598 


13.569 


Nevada 


18.2 


22.8 


569.389 


161.239 


3.531 


14.949 


967 


15.459 


New Hampshire 


14.7 


23.3 


625,241 


163,717 


3,819 


16.845 


1.027 


16,402 


New Jersey 


29.1 


30.3 


6,302.219 


1,107.467 


5.691 


143.297 


7,625 


18,793 


New Mexico 


25.2 


27.4 


885.089 


281.943 


3,139 


16.944 


1.479 


11.456 


New York 


30.5 


34.2 


14,994.974 


2,607.719 


5.750 


299.324 


17795 


16.821 


North Carolina 


20.7 


237 


3,199.286 


1.085.248 


2.948 


78.654 


6.331 


12.424 


North Dakota 


24.4 


25.9 


382.038 


118.703 


3.218 


8.441 


679 


12.432 


Ohio 


22.1 


23.9 


5.944.785 


1.793.508 


3.315 


148.929 


10.748 


13,856 


Oklahoma 


21.9 


22.5 


1.631,875 


593.1 


2.751 


40.493 


3.306 


12.248 


Oregon 


259 


29.3 


1.740.468 


449.: j7 


c 74 


35.778 


2.702 


13.241 


Pennsylvania 


26.2 


32.8 


7.840.829 


1,674.161 


4.683 


169.857 


11,894 


14,281 


Rhode Island 


25.1 


30.8 


601,987 


134.1J6 


4.488 


14,219 


975 


14.584 
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Indicator 1:25 



Table 1 :25-1 State indices of public school revenues per pupil in relation to per capita 
income: School years ending 1980 and 1 987— Continued 









State and 


Public 




Total 










local education 


elementary/ 


r6r pupil 


personal 


Total 


rfjl Udpild 




State index 


revenues 


SBConaary 


SUUCailOn 


income 


population 


poi oUi idl 








(thousands) 


enroiimeni, 


revenues 


(millions) (thousands) 




State 


1980 


1987 


1987 


1 QQA Q7 


1 Qft7 
1 uOf 


* 1986 


* 1986 




South Carolina 


18.8 


26.2 


$1,811,742 


611,629 


$2,962 


$38,162 


3,381 


$11,287 


South Dakota 


21.5 


24.9 


368,209 


125,458 


2,935 


8,351 


708 


11,795 


Tennessee 


16.8 


18.7 


1,835,485 


818,073 


2,244 


57,523 


4,800 


11,984 


Texas 


20.4 


25.5 


1 1 .054,468 


3,209,515 


3,444 


225,203 


16,689 


13,494 


Utah 


24.2 


23.7 


1,083.370 


415,994 


2,604 


18,253 


1,664 


10.969 


Vermont 


26.1 


30.0 


368,274 


92,112 


3,998 


7,207 


541 


13,322 


Virginia 


21.0 


24.3 


3.659,143 


975,135 


3,752 


89,372 


5,795 


15,422 


Washington 


25.8 


25.8 


2,922,186 


761,428 


3,838 


66.343 


4,463 


14,865 


West Virginia 


23.3 


30.7 


1,144,572 


351,837 


3,253 


20,296 


1,917 


10,587 


Wisconsin 


25.6 


29.5 


3,148,923 


767,819 


4,101 


66,590 


4,783 


13,922 


Wyoming 


25.7 


45.6 


586,644 


100,955 


5,811 


6,455 


507 


12.732 



* The figures shown are for calendar year 1 986. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, digest of Education Statibiics, 1989 
(based on Common Core of Data Surveys, various years), and unpublished data; National Education Association. 
Estimates of School Statistics. 1986-87, 1987, copyrighted; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. State Personal Income: 1929-02. 1984, and Regional Economic Information System. August 1987. 
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Indicator 1:26 



Table 1 :?6- 1 Total types of school staff: Selected years 1950-1989 



Year 

ending 



1950 
1960 
1970 
1981 
1985 
1983 
1987 
1988 
1989 



Total 



1,300.031 
2.089.283; 
3.367.772 
4.167.608 
4.062.619 
4.160.521 
4.233.671 
4.311,941 
4.366.676 



PrMripals 
and assiiStant 
principals 


School diiitr.<ct 
tsijoervisors 


Classroom 


inouuuUUMal 


oupport 
otan 


43, '"^ 


33.642 


913.671 




303.280 


63 ^ 


42.423 


1.353.372 


36,127 


589.531 


90.593 




2,023.253 


1 55.038 


1.009.913 


107.061 


78.764 


2.183.538 


451,779 


1.229.929 


124.536 


65.222 


2.168.298 


399.301 


1.305.262 


129,297 


67.404 


2.206,884 


420,948 


1." 5.988 


131.564 


74.541 


2.244.445 


446,316 


1.336.20.5 


125.927 


74.191 


2,279.241 


454,458 


1.378,124 


126,500 


60,498 


2,316,428 


477,344 


1.377,900 



SOURCE; U.S. Deoartment of Education, Nafonal Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of Slate School Systems 
Cwimon Core of OaJa .WA^ey. and unpublished estimates ; Oigost o/ Education Statistics, forthcoming. 
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Indicator 1:27 



Table 1:27-1 


Estimated annual salary of teachers in public elementary and secondary 




schools, and percent increase since 1960: 1960-1988 






School 


All 


Percent change 


Elementary 


Percent change 


Secondary 


"A ' 

Percent mange 




teachers 


since 1960 


teachers 


since 1960 


teachers 


since i9oU 






1 98S-90 constant dollars 








1959-60 






$ 20,8? 1 




$ 22,814 




1961-62 




7.8 


^2,554 




24.391 


6.9 


1963-64 


CHff HO 


14. e 


23,961 


1 


26,864 


13.4 


1965-66 




19.7 


25,023 


C\J.C 


26,944 


18,1 


1967-68 




2o.D 


26,95? 


PQ 4 


28,761 


26.1 


1969-70 




34.7 


28,367 


'^ft P 
Ou.c 


29,982 


31.4 


1970-71 


9Q A7Q 


37.4 


28,888 


OO. ' 


30.639 


34,3 


1971-72 




38 6 


29,079 


'^Q 7 


30.952 


35.7 


1972-73 




39.5 


oo one 

29,385 


41 1 


31,209 


36.8 


1973-74 




36.0 


28.664 


7 


30,219 


32.5 


1974-75 




32.3 


27,816 


oo.o 


29,451 


29.1 


197677 




33.9 


28.131 


OsJ, 1 


29,835 


30.8 


1977-78 




33.5 


28.117 




29.654 


30.0 


197879 




29.2 


27.247 




28,674 


25.7 


1979-80 


26 163 


21.1 


25.506 


22.5 


26.964 


18.2 


198081 


25,902 


19.9 


25.294 


21.5 


26.633 


16.7 


1981-82 


26,039 


20.6 


25,446 


22.2 


26.757 


17.3 


1982-83 


26,792 


24.0 


26.186 


25.8 


27,563 


20.8 


1983-84 


27,375 


26.7 


26,800 


28.7 


2M70 


23.5 


1984-85 


30,753 


42.4 


27,856 


33.8 


29.070 


27.4 


1985-86 


29,443 


36.3 


28,822 


38.4 


30.224 


32.5 


1986-87 


30,360 


40.6 


29,699 


42 6 


31.167 


36.6 


1987-88 


30,788 


42.5 


30.106 


44.6 


31.722 


39.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Slahstics. DiCi^st of Education Statistics, 1989; 
National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1987-86, and unpub!ir>:ied data. 
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Table 1 :29-1 Selected characteristics of school administrators 



Characteristic 




Percent 




Percent 




Public 


of total 


Private 


of total 


Total aaministrators 


77,890 


100.0 


25,401 


100.0 


Sex 










Male 


58,585 


75.2 


12.131 


47.8 


Female 


19,118 


24.5 


13,243 


52.1 


Not rpnnrtf><i 










Race 










American Indian or 










Alaskan native 


821 


1.1 


— 


— 


Asian or Pacific Islancier 


434 


0.6 






Black 


6.696 


8.6 


771 


3.0 


White 


69,048 


88.6 


24,056 


94.7 


Not reported 


890 


1.1 


— 




Ethnic origin 










Hispanic 


2.483 


3.2 


629 


2.5 


Non-Hispanic 


73,245 


94.0 


24.167 


95.1 


Not rAoortpd 




2.8 


604 


2.4 


Age 
Under 4C 


14.430 


18.5 


7.608 


30.0 


40 to 44 


17,755 


22.8 


5.352 


21.1 


45 to 49 


16,408 


21.1 


4.497 


17.7 


50 to 54 


14,936 


1Q 9 


0 Q7Q 


11.7 


55 or over 




17.8 


4.703 


18.5 


Not reported 


469 


0.6 






Region 










Northeast 


13,854 


17.8 


6.299 


24.8 


IVIidwest 


22.465 


28.8 


7.644 


30.1 


South 


25,890 


33.2 


6,995 


27.5 


West 


15.680 


20.1 


4.463 


17,6 



Too few cases doss than 30) for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. Cell entries may be underestimates due to item nonresponse 
(Not reported). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, 
1 987*88. 
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General Information 

The information presented in this report was obtained from many sources, including 
Federal and State agencies, private research organizations, and professional 
associations. The data were collected using many research methods including 
surveys of a universe (such as all colleges) or of a sample, compilations of 
administrative records, and statistical projections. Users of The Condition of 
Education should take particular care when comparing data from different sources. 
Differences in procedures, timing, phrasing of questions, interviewer training, and so 
forth mean that the results are not strictly comparable. Following the general 
discussion of data accuracy below, descriptions of the information sources and data 
collection methods are presented, grouped by sponsoring organization. More 
extensive documentation of one survey's procedures than of another's does not 
imply more problems with the data, only (hat more information is available. 

Unless otherwise noted, all comparisons cited in the text were tested for significance 
using t-tests and are significant at the .05 level. When other tests were used, they 
are described in the supplemental note for the indicator. 

The accuracy of any statistic is determined by the joint effects of "sampling" and 
"nonsampling" errors. Estimates based on a sample will differ somewhat from the 
figures that would have been obtained if a complete census had been taken using 
the same survey instruments, instructions, and procedures. In addition to such 
sampling errors, all surveys, both universe and sample, are subject to design, 
reporting, and processing errors and errors due to nonresponse. To the extent 
possible, these nonsampling errors are kept to a minimu-- y methods built into the 
survey procedures. In general, however, the effects of nofisampling errors are more 
difficult to gauge than those produced by sampling variability. 

The estimated standard error of a statistic is a measure of the variation due to 
sampling and can be used to examine the precision obtained in a particular sample. 
The sample estimate and an estimate of its standard error permit the construction 
of interval estimates with prescribed confidence that the interval includes the average 
result of all possible samples. If all possible samples were selected, each of these 
surveyed under essentially the same conditions, and an estimate and its standard 
error were calculated from each sample, then approximato'v 90 percent of the 
intervals from 1 .6 standard errors below the estimate to 1 .6 standard errors above 
the estimate would include the average value from all possible samples; 95 percent 
of the intervals from two standard errors below the estimate to two standard errors 
above the estimate would include the average value of all possible samples: and 99 
percent of all intervals from 2.5 standard errors below the estimate to 2.5 standard 
errors above the estimate would include the average value of all possible samples. 
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These intervals are called 90 percent, 95 percent, and 99 percent confidence 
intervals, respectively. 

To illustrate this further, consider table 1:1-2 for estimates of standard errors from 
Census Current Population Surveys. For the estimate of the percentage of white 
males 8 years old who were 1 or more yt^rs below modal grade (24,0 percent), the 
table shows a standard error of 1 .0, Therefore, we can construct a 95 percent 
confidence inten^al from 23,0 to 25.0 (24.0 ± 2 x 1.0). If this procedure were 
followed for every possible sample, about 95 percent of the intervals would include 
the average for all possible samples. 

Standard errors can help assess how valid a comparison between two estimates 
might be. The standard error of a difference between two sample estimates is 
approximately equal to the square root of the sum of the squared standard errors of 
the estimates. The standard error (se) of the difference between sample estimate 
"a" and sample estimate "b" (if "a" and "b" are approximately independent) is: 



It should be rioted that most of the standard errors presented in the indicators and 
in the original documents are approximations. That is, to derive estimates of 
standard errors that would be applicable to a wide variety of items and that could be 
prepared at a moderate cost, a number of approximations were required. As a 
result, most of the standard errors presented provide a general order of magnitude 
rather than the exact standard er.'or for any specific item. 

The preceding discussion on sampling variability was directed toward a situation 
concerning one or two estimates. Determining the accuracy of statistical projections 
is more difficult. In gbneral, the further away the projection date is from the date of 
the actual data being used for the projection, the greater the possible error in the 
projection. If, for instance, annual data from 1970 to 1987 are being used to project 
enrollment in institutions of higher education, the further beyond 1987 one projects, 
the more variability in the projoction. One will be less sure of the 1992 enrollment 
projection than of the 1988 projection A detailed discussion of the projections 
methodology is contained in Projections of Education Statistics to 2000 (National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1989). 

Both universe and sample surveys are subject to nonsampling errors. Nonsampling 
errors are of two kinds— random and nonrandom. RaRdom nonsampling errors may 
arise when respondents or interviewers Interpret questions differently, when 
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respondents must estimate values, or when coders, keyers, and other processors 
handle answers differently. Nonrandom nonsampling errors result from total 
nonresponse (no usable data obtained for a sampled unit), partial or item 
nonresponse (only a portion of a response may be usable), inability or unwillingness 
on the part of respondents to provide correct information, difficulty interpreting 
questions, mistakes in recording or keying data, errors of collection or processing, 
and overcoverage or undercoverage of the target universe. Random nonresponse 
errors usually, but not always, result in £.n understatement of sampling errors and 
thus an overstatement of the precision of survey estimates. Since estimating the 
magnitude of nonsampling errors would require special experiments or access to 
Independent data, these magnitudes are seldom available. 

To compensate for suspected nonrandom errors, adjustments of the sample 
estimates are often made. For example, adjustments are frequently made for 
nonresponse, both total and partial. An adjustment made for either type of 
nonresponse is often referred to as an imputation— substitution of the "average" 
questionnaire response for the nonresponse. Imputations are usually made 
separately within various groups of sample members which have similar survey 
characteristics. Imputation for item nonresponse is usually made by substituting for 
a missing item the response to that item of a respondent having characteristics that 
are similar to those of the nonrespondent. 
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1. Federal Agency Sources 

Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Current Population Survey 

Current estimates of school enrollment and social and economic characteristics of 
students are based on data collected in the Census Bureau's monthly household 
survey of about 60,000 households, the Current Population Survey (CPS). The CPS 
covers 729 sample areas consisting of 1 ,973 counties, independent cities, and minor 
civil divisions throughout the 50 States and the District of Columbia. The current 
sample was selected from 1980 census files and is periodically updated to reflect 
new housing construction. 

The primary function of the monthly CPS is to collect data on labor force 
participation of the civilian noninstitutional population (It excludes military personnel 
and inmates of institutions.) In October of each year, questions on school enrollment 
by grade and other school characteristics are asked about each member of the 
household. A report on the educational attainment of the population is produced 
from data gathered in Inarch of each year when supplemental questions on person's 
income are asked. The estimation procedure employed for the monthly CPS data 
involves inflating weighted sample results to independent stimates for the total 
civilian noninstitutional population by age, sex, race, and . .ispanic origin. These 
independent estimates are derived from statistics from decennial censuses of the 
population: statistics on births, deaths, and immigration and emigration; and 
statistics on the strength of the Armed Forces. Generalized standard error tables 
are provided in the Current Population Reports. The data are subject to both 
nonsampling and sampling errors. 

Further information is available in the Current Population Reports, Series P-20, or 
by contacting: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 

Population Division 

Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Washington, DC 20233 

School Enrollment. Each October, the Current Population Survey (CPS) includes 
supplemental questions on the enrollment status of the population aged 3 years old 
and over. Annual reports documenting school enrollment of the population have 
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been produced by the Bureau of the Census since 1946. The latest report is 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 429. "School Enrollment— Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students: October 1986." All sample surveys are 
subject to sampling and nonsampling error. The main sources of nonsampiing error 
in the supplement are those Inherent in any household survey. When a household 
respondent reports for all individuals in the household, is that person knowledgeable 
about the grade or level of school, type of school, or full-time status? In addition, 
some analysts believe social acceptability of response causes biased reporting, such 
as reluctance to report lack of a high school diploma; some dismiss it. 
Household-reported data may not be consistent with administrative data because 
definitions may not be the same. An additional source of variation in statistics 
reported may be a change in the survey universe over time. For example, a 
significantly larger proportion of young men were members of the Armed Forces In 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, than before or after and, therefoi d, were not in the 
CPS universe. That caused a short-term increase in the enrollment rate of young 
men, whicn was greater than the increase in numbers of enrollees would indicate. 
Other events may similarly affect survey data. The user must be mindful of external 
events as well as the character of the population being measured when describing 
sun/ey trends. 

An advantage of household survey data over administrative data is the availability 
of demographic, social, and economic data for the student and family not availaole 
in administrative data. Beginning with data for October 1981 , tabulations have beon 
controlled to the 1980 census. Estimates for earlier years were controlled to earlier 
censuses. 

Questions concerning the CPS school enrollment data may be directed to: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 

Population Division 

Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Washington, DC 20233 
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National Center for EducaMon Statistics 
U.S. Department of Education 

Common Core of Data 

The National Center for Educ^Jon Statistics (NCES) uses th^ Common Core of 
Data (CCD) survey to acquire and maintain statistical data on ' 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the outlying areas from the unive.oe of State-level 
education agencies. Information about staff and students is collected annually at the 
school, LEA (local education agency or school district) and State levels. Information 
about revenues and expenditures is also collected at the State level. Data are 
collected for a particular school year (July 1 through June 30) via survey instruments 
sent to the States by October 15 of the subsequent school year. States have 2 
years in which to modify the data originally submitted. 

Since the CCD is a universe survey, the CCD information presented in this edition 
of The Condition of Education is not subject to sampling error. However, 
nonsampling error could come from two sources— nonreturn and inaccurate 
reporting. Almost all of the States submit the six CCD survey instruments each year, 
but there are many delays in submitting data and the submissions are sometimes 
incomplete. 

Understandably, when 57 education agencies compile and submit data for over 
85,000 public schools and approximately 13,800 local school districts, misreporting 
can occur. Typically, this results from varying interpretation of NCES definitions and 
differing recordkeeping systems. NCES attempts to minimize these errors by 
working closely with the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) and its 
Committee on Evaluation and Information Systerrs (CEIS). 

The State education agencies report data to NCES for which NCES reimburses them 
from data collected and edited in the regular reporting cycles. NCES encourages 
the agencies to incorporate into their own survey systems the NCES items they do 
not already collect so that those items will also be available for the subsequent CCD 
survey. Over time this has meant fewer missing data cells in each State's response, 
reducing the need to impute data. 

NCES subjects data from the education agencies to a comprehensive edit. Where 
data are determined to be inconsistent, missing, or out of range, NCES contacts the 
education agencies for verification. NCES-prepared State summary forms are 
returned to the State education agencies for verification. States are also given an 
opportunity to revise their State-level aggregates from the previous survey cycle. 
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Questions concerning the "Common Core of Data" can be directed to: 
George Wade 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
655 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5651 



International Assessment ot Educational Progress 

Five countries and four Canadian provinces (three provinces assessed two separate 
language groups) participated in the International Assessment of Educational 
Progress (lAEP). Results of 12 student populations are presented in this report: 
Ireland; Korea; in Canada: British Columbia, New Brunswick (English), New 
Brunswick (French), Ontario (English), Ontario (French), Quebec (English), and 
Quebec (French); Spain; United Kingdom (students from Scotland, England and 
Wales); and the United States. 

From each population, a representative sample of 13-year-olds was assessed in 
mathematics and science. Samples were drawn at random from about 100 schools 
selected with probability proportional to their size, and included about 2,000 
students. In the United States, the sample size was about 1 ,000 students from 200 
schools. A total of approximately 24,000 students was surveyed. School 
participation rates ranged from 70 to 100 percent, and student participation rates, 
from 73 to 98 percent. Students were administered a 45-minute mathematics 
assessment consisting of 63 questions and a 45-minute science assessment made 
up of 60 questions. Items were selected frorr. (he total pool of 281 mathematics and 
188 science questions used in the 1986 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP). Questions were translated from English to French, Korean, and 
Spanish and then independently translated from the non-English language back to 
English. The back-translated versions were compared with the original English to 
ensure that the translations were accurate. Questions were also adapted for cultural 
differences. For example, units of measurement, the names of children, and species 
of plants or animals were changed to reflect local usage and environments. 
Students also answered questions about their school experiences and attitudes 
toward mathematics and science, and their teachers rated students exposure to the 
concepts tested by the items. All countries and provinces followed standardized 
procedures and administered the assessments during February 1988. 
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The sampling designs for eacti of ttie populations may be described as stratified 
Cluster samples. The participants, however, were free to design their surveys 
independently as long as certain specific rules were followed. The principal 
requirement was that their data be amenable to analysis as a paired cluster design, 
thus permitting the use of a jackknife procedure for the estimation of standard errors. 

With two exceptions, all of the surveys followed the same two-stage sampling 
process. In the first stage, schools were selected with probabilities proportional to 
estimated size (number of 13-year-old students). At the second stage, subsamples 
of students were randomly drawn from within each selected school. Typically, about 
100 schools were selected at the first stage and about 2,0o. students at the second 
stage. 

For further information about this survey contact: 

Gary W. Phillips 
Education Assessment Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5653 



National Assessment of Educational Progress 



The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is a Congressionally 
mandated study funded by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
U.S. Department of Education. The overall goal of the project is to determine the 
Nation's progress in education. To accomplish this goal, a cross-sectional study was 
designed and initially implemented in 1969. Periodically, NAEP has gathered 
information about levels of educational achievement across the country. NAEP has 
surveyed the educational accomplishments of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students, and 
occasionally young adults, in 10 learning areas. Different learning areas were 
assessed annually and, as of 1380-81, biennially. Most areas have been 
periodically reassessed in order to measure possible changes in education 
achievement. 

The mathematics, reading, computer competency, and literature and U.S. history 
assessments presented in this publication wer>< conducted by either the Education 
Commission of the States (1969-1983) or the EJucational Testing Service (19G3 to 
the present). NAEP in-school assessments were based on a deeply stratified 
three-stage sampling design to obtain a nationally representative sample by age and, 
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beginning in 1983-84, by grade. The first stage of sampling entails defining and 
selecting primary sampling units (PSU's). For each age/grade level (3, 7, and 11), 
the second stage entails enumerating, stratifying, and randomly selecting schools, 
both public and private, within each PSU selected at the first stage. The third stage 
involves randomly selecting students within a school for participation in NAEP, 
As^^essment exercises were administered to small groups of students by specially 
trained personnel. 

Information from NAEP is subject to both nonsampling and sampling error. Two 
possible sources of nonsampling error are nonparticipation and faulty 
Instrumentation. The effects of nonparticipation are in some ways reduced through 
oversampling, although this does not assess the bias of nonparticipants. 
Instrumentation nonsampling error includes whether the NAEP assessment 
instruments measure what Is being taught and in turn what is being learned by the 
students, ambiguous items or instructions, and insufficient time limits. 

For further information on NAEP, contact: 

Gary Phillips 

Education Assessment Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5653 

1907 High School Transcript Study 

Transcripts of 1987 high school graduates were compared with trancscrlpts of 1982 
graduates to describe changes in course taking across this 5-year period. The 
analyses were based on approximately 22,700 transcripts of 1987 graduates 
obtained as part of the 1987 liigh School Transcript Study and 12,000 transcripts 
of 1982 g: jduates who participated in the High School and Beyond (HS&B) project. 
A brief description of each study is proviced below. 

The sample of schools for the 1987 High School Transcript Study (conducted by 
Westat, Inc., for the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics NCES) consisted of a nationally representative sample of 471 eligible 
secondary schools selected for 19P'> NAEP for grade 1 1/age 17 students, of which 
433 schools participated. 

These analyses focused on high school graduates, so only those students who had 
graduated from high school were included— from the 1987 High School Transcript 
Study as well as from High School and B^vond. Transcript Study graduates were 
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restricted to those who were in grade 1 1 in 1985-86. Furthdr, because the methods 
of i-jentifying and defining handicapped students were different in the two studies, 
ano in order to make the two samples as comparable as possible, it was necessary 
to restrict the samples to those students whose records indicated they had not 
participated in a special education program. 

In 1982, high school transcripts were collected for members of the HS&B study's 
sophomore cohort who were selected to be In the second follow-up survey (about 
12,000 transcripts). As in the 1987 High School Transcript Study, records were 
obtained from all types of high schools, public and private. Information from the 
transcripts, including specific courses taken, and grades and credits earned, were 
coded according to the CSSC coding system and were processed into a system of 
data files designed to be merged with HS&B questionnaire and test data files. 
Unlike the 1987 High School Transcript Study, some information was not coded, 
such as the identification of courses as remedial, regular, or advanced, as offered 
In a different location, or as designed for handicapped students. The data in both 
sets are subject to sampling and coding (nonsampling) errors. 

Further information on this survey may be obtained from: 

Andrew Kolstad 
Education Assessment Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington. DC 20208-5653 



Projections of Education Statistics 

Since 1964, NCES has published Projections of Education Statistics, projecting for 
elementary and secondary schools and institutions of higher education key statistics 
including enrollments, instructional staff, graduates, and earned degrees. Projections 
includes several alternative projection series and a methodology section describing 
the techniques and assumptions used to prepare them. Data in this edition of The 
Condition of Education reflect the intermediate Projection series only. 

Differences between the reported and projected values are, of course, almost 
inevitable. An evaluation of past projections revealed that, at the elementary and 
secondary level, projections of enrollment have been quite accurate: mean absolute 
percentage differences for enrollment were less than 1 percent for projections from 
1 to 5 years into the future, while those for teachers were less than 4 percent. At 
the higher education level, projections of enrollment have been fairly accurate: 
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mean absolute percentage differences were 5 percent or less for projections from 
1 to 5 years into the future. 

Since projections of time series are subject to errors both by the nature of statistics 
and the properties of projection methodologies, users are cautioned not to place too 
much confidence in the numerical values of the projections. Important but 
unforeseeable economic and social changes may lead to differences, particularly 
at the higher education level. Rather, projections are to be considered as indicators 
of broad trends. 

For further information about projection methodology and accuracy, contact: 
Debra E. Gerald 

Statistical Standards and Methodology Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5650 



National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 

The National Educational Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) is the third major 
longitudinal study sponsored by the National Center for Education Statistics. The 
two studies that preceded NELS:88, the National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Class of 1972 (NLS-72), and High School and Beyond (HS&B) surveyed high 
school seniors (and sophomores in HS&B), through high school, postsecondary 
education, ant work and family formation experiences. Unlike its predecessors, 
though, NELS:88 begins with a cohort of eighth grade students. In 1988, some 
26,000 eighth graders, their parents, their teachers, and their school principals were 
surveyed. The first follow-up revisited the same sample of students in 1990, when 
they were in the tenth grade. 

NELS:88 is designed to provide trend data about critical transitions experienced by 
young people as they develop, attend school, and embark on their careers. It 
complements and strengthgns state and local efforts by furnishing new information 
on how school policies, teacher practices, and family involvement affect student 
educational outcomes (i.e., academic achievement, persistence in school, and 
participation in postsecondary education). For the base-year, NELS:88 is a multi- 
faceted study questionnaire and four cognitive tests, a parent questionnaire, a 
teacher questionnaire, and a school questionnaire. 
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Designed to insure that private schools, rural schools, and schools with high minority 
membership were adequately represented, sampling was first conducted at the 
school level and then at the student level within schools. Additionally, oversamples 
of students with Hispanic and Asian or Pacific Island heritage were drawn. The data 
represented in this edition of the Condition are drawn from a nationally 
representative sample of 1 ,000 schools (800 public schools; and 200 private schools, 
including parochial institutions). Within this school sample, 26,000 eighth grade 
students were selected at random. Follow-ups to this survey are to be conducted 
every two years. 

For more information on this survey, contact: 
Jeffrey Owings 

Elementary and Secondary Education Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Wasliington, D.C. 20208-5653 



Schools and Staffing Survey: 

Information on the school work force and teacher supply and demand are 
fundamental features of America's public and private school landscape. Yet, until 
recently there has been a lack of data on characteristics of our children's teachers 
and administrators and their workplace conditions. The Schools and Staffing Survey 
(SASS) has been designed tc meet this need. It is a comprehensive public and 
private education database that combines and expands three separate surveys 
NCES has conducted in the past. These include surveys of teacher demand and 
shortage, surveys of public and private schools, and of public and private school 
teachers. The school administrator survey is a new addition to the NCES database. 

Schools were the primary sampling unit for SASS, and a sample of teachers was 
selected in each school; public school districts were included in the sample when 
one or more of their schools was selected. The 1987-88 SASS included 
approximately 12,800 schools (9,300 public and 3,500 private), 65,000 teachers 
(52,000 public and 13,000 private), and 5,600 public school districts. The survey 
was conducted by mail with telephone follow-ups. 

The SASS sample has been designed to support the following types of estimates 
and comparisons: national and State estimates for public schools and teachers; 
estimates for private schools and teachers at the national level and for selected 
orientation groupings; national comparisons of elementary, secondary, and combined 
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schools and teachers. SASS was first conducted in the 1 987-1 988 school year, and 
will be conducted again in 1991, and at two year intervals thereaftei. 

Another component of (SASS) is the Teacher Follow up Survey (TFS). It consists 
of a subsample of SASS, and is implemented one year after the base year SASS 
The survey identifies and collects date from three groups of teachers who were 
interviewed the previous year: A) those persons who remain in the teaching 
profession, including those who remain in the same school, as well as those who 
have moved; and B) those persons who have left the teaching profession. These 
data will be used to provide informatior^ about teacher attrition and retention in the 
public and private schools and to project teacher demand during the 1990s. 

Further information on this survey may be obtained from: 

Sharon Bobbitt 

Elementary and Secondary Education Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20208-5653 



National Institute on Drug Abuse 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 

The National Institute on Drug Abuse is the primary supporter of the long-term study 
entitled "Monitoring the Future: A Continuing Study of the Lifestyles ana Vdiues of 
Youth," conducted at the University of Michigan, lnr*:tute for Social Rcoearch. One 
component of the study deals with student drug abuse. Rcouits of a national 
sample survey have been published annually since 1975. Approximately 125 to 135 
schools have participated each year. With the e>,ception of 1 975 when about 9,400 
students participated in the survey, more than 15,000 students have participated in 
the survey annually. For the class of 1987, about 16,300 students responded to x'ne 
survey. Over the years, the response rate has varied from 77 to 84 percent. 

The data in this survey represent only high school seniors. Understandably, there 
will be some reluctance to admit illegal activities. Also, students who were out of 
school on the day of the survey were nonrespondents. The survey did not include 
high school dropouts. The inclusion of these two groups would tend to increase the 
proportion of individuals who had used drugs. A 1 983 study found that the inclusion 
of the absentees could increase some of the drug usage estimates by as much as 
2.7 percent. (Details on that study and its methodology were published in Drug Use 
Among AmerL'jan High School Students, College Students, and Other Young Adults, 
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by Lloyd D. Johnston, Patrick M. O'Malley, and Jerald G. Bachman, available from 
the National Clearinghouse on Drug Abuse Information, 5600 Fishers Lane, 
Rockville, f^D 20857.) 

Further information on this survey may be obtained from: 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 
Division of Epidemiology and 

Statistical Analysis 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, MD 20857 



Office for Civil Rigl-its 

U.S. Department of Education 

The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) in the U.S. Department of Education conducts 
periodic surveys of elementary and secondary schools to obtain data on the 
characteristics of students enrolled in public schools throughout the Nation. 
Racial/ethnic status, gender, limited English proficiency, and handicapping 
conditions are among the characteristics covered by recent surveys. Such 
information is required by OCR to fulfill its responsibilities under Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, and section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. The 1976 survey was a complete census of 
public school districts in the Nation. The 1984 and 1986 surveys were based on 
samples. The universe, from which the districts were to be sampled, was defined 
to be all public schools in the nation (50 states and the District of Columbi?.)- A 
universe file maintained by the National Center for Education Statistics from its 
Common Core of Data was used. The selection factors used in selecting the 
sample were: (1) minimum percent coverage of a specific population variable, and 
(2) maximum percent standard deviation of a projection of a population variable from 
the sample to the universe total. 

Stratification also included district size and State. The 1984 survey was a stratified 
random sample of approximately 3,500 school districts, representing approximately 
34,000 schools. For 1986, the sample included 3.455 districts, containing 37,313 
schools. Both the 1984 and 1986 surveys are subject to sampling and nonsampling 
errors. 

For further information about these survey*- contact 
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Survey Branch 

Office for Civil Rights 

Lawrence Bussey 

Room 5525. Switzer Building 

330 C Street. S.W. 

Washington, DC 20202 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
U.S. Department of Education 



Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act 

The Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA) requires the Secretary of Education 
to transmit to Congress annually a report describing the progress in serving the 
Nation's handicapped children. The annual report contains information on such 
children served by the public schools under the provisions of Part B of the EHA and 
for children served in State-operated programs (SOP) for the handicapped under 
Chapter I of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA). Statistics 
on children receiving special education and related services in various settings and 
school personnel providing suoh services are reported !.1 an annual submission of 
data to the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) by the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, and the outlying areas. The child count 
information is based on the number of handicapped children receiving special 
education and related services on December 1st of each year for EHA and October 
1st for Chapter I of ECIA/SOP. 

Since each participant in programs for the handicapped is reported to OSERS, the 
data are not subject to sampling error. However, nonsampling error can occur from 
a variety of sources. Some States follow a noncategorical approach to the delivery 
of special education services but produce counts by handicapping condition only 
because EHA-B requires it. In those States that do categorize their handicapped 
students, definitions and labeling practices vary. In each case, even though States 
must use the Federal definitions of the handicapping categories for reporting 
purposes, there is no way to judge the accuracy of these States' relabeling of their 
students for the Federal count. Some States also have reported combined counts 
for some of the smaller categories of handicap. 

These variations in labeling practices may help explain wfiy there have been 
inconsistencies both year to year within a given State and from State to State in the 
ways in which students with more than one handicapping condition have been 
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categorized. However, Federal and State efforts to ensur^^ that children are being 
classified and reported appropriately and efforts to achieve greater consistency in 
classification and reporting among States help minimize these variations. 

Further information on the Annual Report to Congress may be obtained from: 

Lou Danielson 

Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services 
Office of Special Education Programs 
Room 3523, Switzer Building 
330 C Street SW 
Washington, DC 20202 



2. Private Research and Professional Associations 
American College Testing Program 

The American College Testing (ACT) Assessmc. is designed to measure 
educational development in the areas of English, mathematics, social studies, and 
natural sciences. The ACT Assessment is taken by college-bound high school 
students and the test results are used to predict how well students might perform in 
college. 

Prior to the 1984-85 school year, national norms were based on a 10 percent 
sample of the students taking the test. Since then, national norms have been based 
on the test scores of all students taking the test. Moreover, beginning with 1984-85 
these norms have been based on the most recent ACT scores available from 
students scheduled to graduate in the spring of the year. Duplicate test records are 
no longer used to produce national figures. 

Separate ACT standard scores are computed for English, mathematics, social 
studies, and natural science. ACT standard scores are reported for each subject 
area on a scale from 1 to 36. The four ACT standard scores have a mean 
(average) of about 19 and a standard deviation of about 6 for college bound 
students nationally. A composite score is obtained by taking the simple average of 
the four standard scores and is an indication of student's overall academic 
development across these subject areas. 

It should be noted that college-bound students who take the ACT Assessment are 
not representative in some respects of college-bound students nationally. First, 
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students who live in the Midwest, Rocky Mountains and Plains, and the South are 
overrepresented among ACT-tested students as compared with college-bound 
students nationally. Second, ACT-tested students tend to enroll in public colleges 
and universities more frequently than do college-bound students nationally. 

For further information, contact: 

The American College Testing Program 
2201 North Dodge Street 
P.O. Box 168 
Iowa City, lA 52243 



Coiiege Entrance Examination Board 

The Admissions Testing Program of the College Board comprises a number of 
college admissions tests, including the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) 
and the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). High school students participate in the 
testing program as sophomores, juniors, or seniors— some more than once during 
these 3 years. If they have taken the tests more than once, only the most recent 
scores are tabulated. The PSAT and SAT report subscores in the areas of 
mathematics and verbal ability. 

The SAT results are not representative of high school students or college-bound 
students nationally since the sample Is self-selected. Generally tests are taken by 
students who need the results to attend a particular college or university. The State 
totals are greatly affected by the requirements of its State colleges. Public colleges 
In a number of States require ACT scores rather than SAT scores. Thus the 
proportion of students taking the SAT in these States is very low and is inappropriate 
for any comparison. In recent years about 1 million high school students have taken 
the examination annually. 

Further information on the SAT can be obtained from; 

College Entrance Examination Board 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08541 
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Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) 

1988 Policies and Practices Questionnaire 

Annually the CCSSO surveys each of the Chief State School Officers to obtain 
information about current education practices and policies. Among these are 
questions relating to current State requirements for graduation and testing 
requirements for admission to teacher preparation programs and for certification. 
After these questionnaires are returned to the CCSSO staff, the responses are 
tabulated and the tabulated material is returned to the individual States for checking. 
This is done at least twice. Therefore, the data are not subject to sampling error, 
but there is the small possibility that an individual may have overlooked some State 
policy or practice. 

For further information on this survey contact: 

Dr. Ramsay Selden 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
440 North Capitol Street 
Washington, DC 20001 



Education Commission of the States 

The Education Commission of the States (ECS) Clearinghouse researches and 
collects data on laws and standards in the field of education and reports them 
periodically in "Clearinghouse Notes." They collect information about administrators, 
principals, and teachers. They also examine policy areas, such as assessment and 
testing, collective bargaining, early childhood issues, quality education, and school 
schedules. The information is collected by reading State newsletters, tracking 
State legislation, and surveying the State Education Agencies. Data are verified by 
the individual States when necessary. Even though ECS monitors State activity on 
a continuous basis, they update the data only when there is significant change in 
State activity. 

Further information is available from; 

Melody Bush or Chris Pipho 
Education Commission of the States 
1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 
Denver. CO 80295 
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Gallup Poll 

Each year the Gallup Poll conducts the "Public Attitudes Toward the Public Schools" 
survey, funded by Phi Delta Kappa. The survey includes interviews with 
approximately 1.600 adults representing the civilian noninstitutional population 13 
years old and over. 

The sample used in the 19th annual survey was made up of a total of 1,571 
respondents and is described as a modified probability sample of the Nation. 
Personal, in-home interviewing was conducted in representative areas of the Nation 
and types of communities. Approximately 69 percent of the respondents had no 
children in school, 27 percent were parents of children in public schools, and 6 
percent fiad children attending nonpublic schools. This total is greater than 100 
percent because some parents had children attending both public and nonpublic 
schools. 

The survey is a sample survey and is subject to sampling error. The size of error 
depends largely on the number of respondents providing data. For example, an 
estimated percentage of about 10 percent based on the responses of 1,000 sample 
members has an approximate sampling error of 2 percent at the 95 percent 
confidence level. The sampling error for the difference in two percentages (50 
percent versus 41 percent) based on two samples of 750 members and 400 
members, respectively, is about 8 percent. 

Further information on this survey can be obtained from: 

Gallup Poll 
Phi Delta Kappa 
P.O. Box 789 

Bloomington, IN 47402-0789 



National Education Association 

Estimates of School Statistics 

The National Education Association (NEA) reports revenues and expenditure data 
in its annual publication. Estimates of School Statistics. Each year NEA prepares 
regression-based estimates of financial and other education statistics and submits 
them to the States for verification. Generally about 30 States adjust these 
estimates based on their own data. These preliminary data are published by NEA 
along with revised data from previous years. States are asked to revise prev.ously 
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submitted data as final figures become available. The most recent publication 
contains all changes reported to the NEA. 

Some tables in The Condition of Education use revised estimates of financial data 
prepared by NEA because it was the most current source. Since expenditure data 
reported to NCES must be certified for use in Department of Education formula grant 
programs (such as Chapter I of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act), 
NCES data are nut available as soon as NEA estimates. 

Further information can be obtained from: 

National Education Association— Research 
1201 16th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
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Agriculture: Courses designed to improve competencies in agricultural occupations. 
Included is the study of agricultural production, supplies, mechanization and 
products, agricultural science, forestry, and related services. 

Appropriation (institutional revenues): An amount (other than a grant or contract) 
received from or made available to an institution through an act of a legislative body. 



Associate degree: A degree granted for the successful completion of a 
sub-baccalaureate program of studies, usually requiring at least 2 years (or 
equivalent) of full-time, college-level study. This includes degrees granted in a 
cooperative or work/study program. 

Average dally attendance (ADA) The aggregate attendance of a school during 
a reporting period (normally a school year) divided by the number of days school is 
in session during this period. Only days oo which the pupils are under the guidance 
and direction of teachers should be considered days in session. 

Average dally membership (ADM): The aggregate membership of a school during 
a reporting period (normally a school year) divided by the number of days school is 
in session during this period. Only days on which the pupils are under the guidance 
and direction of teachers should be considered as days in session. The average 
daily membership tor groups of schools having varying lengths of terms is the 
average of the average daily memberships obtained for the individual schools. 

Business and management: Instructional programs that describe the processes of 
purchasing, selling, producing, and interchanging of goods, commodities, and 
services in profit-making and nonprofit public and private institutions and agencies. 

Carnegie unit: A standard of measurement that represents one credit for the 
completion of a 1-year course. 

Catholic school: (See Orientation) 

Class size: The membership of a class at a given date. 

Cohort: A group of individuals who have a statistical factor in common, for example, 
year of birth. 

Combined elementary and secondary school: A school which enconripasses 
instruction at both the elementary and the secondary levels. Examples of combined 
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elementary and secondary school grade spans would be 1 through 12 or 5 through 



Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have been adjusted by means of price and 
cost indexes to eliminate inflationary factors and allow direct comparison across 
years. 

Consumer price index (CPI): This price index measures the average change in the 
cost of a fixed market basket of goods and services purchased by consumers. 

Current dollars: Dollar amounts that have not been adjusted to compensate for 
inflation. 

Current expenditures (elementary/secondary): The expenditures for operating 
local public schools excluding capital outlay and interest on school debt. These 
expenditures include such items as salaries for school personnel, fixed charges, 
student transportation, school books and materials, and energy costs. Beginning in 
1980-81, expenditures for State administration are excluded. 

Current expenditures per pupil In average dally attendance: Current 
expenditures for the regular school term divided by the average daily attendance of 
full-time pupils (or full-time equivalency of pupils) during the term. See also Current 
expenditures and Average daily attendance. 

Educational attainment: The highest grade of regular school attended and 
completed. 

Elementary school: A school classified as elementary by State and local practice 
and composed of any span of gradefi not above grade 8. A preschool or 
kindergarten school is included under this-, heading only if it is an integral part of an 
elementary school or a regularly established school system, 

Elementary/secondary school: As reported in this publication, includes only 
regular school, i.e., schools that are part of State and local school systems, and also 
most not-for-profit private elementary/secondary schools, both religiously affiliated 
and nonsectarian. Schools not reported include subcollegiate departments of 
institutions of higher education, residential schools for exceptional children, Federal 
schools for Indians, and Federal schools on military posts and other Federal 
installations. 

English: A group of instructional programs that describes the English language arts, 
including composition, creative writing, and the study of literature. 
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Enrollment: The total number of students registered in a given school unit at a 
given time, generally in the fall of a year. 

Expenditures: Charges incurred, whether paid or unpaid, which are presumed to 
benefit the current fiscal year. For elementary/secondary schools, these include all 
charges for current outlays plus capital outlays and interest on school debt. For 
institutions of higher education, these include current outlays plus capital outlays. 
For government, these include charges net of recoveries and other correcting 
transactions other than for retirement of debt, investment in securities, extension of 
credit, or as agency transaction. Government expenditures include only external 
transactions, such as the provision of perquisites or other payments in kind. 
Aggregates for groups of governments exclude intergovernmental transactions 
among tfie governments. 

Expenditures per pupil: Charges incurred for a particular period of time divided by 
a student unit of measure, such as average daily attendance or average daily 
membership. 

Fiscal year: The yearly accounting period for the Federal Government, which 
begir ^ on October 1 and ends on the following September 30. The fiscal year is 
designated by the calendar year in which it ends; e.g., fiscal year 1988 begins on 
October 1 , 1987, and ends on September 30, 1988. (From fiscal year 1844 to fiscal 
year 1976 the fiscal year began on July 1 and ended on the following June 30.) 

Foreign languages: A group of instructional programs that describes the structure 
and use of language that is common or indigenous to people of the same community 
or nation, the same geographical area, or the same cultural traditions. Programs 
cover such features as sound, literature, syntax, phonology, semantics, sentences, 
prose, and verse, as well as the development of skills and attitudes used in 
communicating and evaluating thoughts and feelings through oral and written 
language. 

Full-time worl(er: In educational institutions, an employee whose position requires 
being on the job on school days throughout the school year at least the number of 
hours the schools are in session. For higher education, a member of an educational 
institution's staff who is employed full time. 

General program: A program of studies designed to prepare students for the 
common activities of a citizen, family member, and worker. A general program of 
studies may include instruction in both academic and vocational areas. 
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Geographic region: One of four regions used by the Bureau of the Economic 
Analysis of the U.S. Department of Commerce, the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, and the National Education Association, as follows: (The 
National Education Association designated the Central region as Middle region in Its 
classification.) 



Northeast 



Southeast 



Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

West 

Alaska 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Texas 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 

Government appropriation: An amount (other than a grant or contract) received 
from or made available to an institution through an act of a legislative body. 



Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Central (Middle) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsif) 
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Government grant or contract: Revenues from a government agency for a specific 
research project or other program. 

Gross national product (GNP): The total national output of goods and services 
valued at market prices. GNP can be viewed in terms of expenditure categories 
which include purchases of goods and services by consumers and government, 
gross private domestic investment, and net exports ot goods and services. The 
goods and services included are largely those bought for final use (excluding illegal 
transactions) in the market economy. A number of inclusions, however, represent 
imputed values, the most important of which is rental value of owner-occupied 
housing. GNP, in this broad context, measures the output attributable to the factors 
of production— labor and property— supplied by U.S. residents. 

Handicapped: Those children evaluated by the States as having any of the 
following impairments, who because of these impairments need special education 
and related services. (These definitions apply specifically to data from the U.S. 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services presented in this publication.) 

Deaf. Having a hearing impairment which is so severe that the student is 
impaired in processing linguistic information through hearing (with or without 
amplification) and which adversely affects educational performance. 

Deaf-blind: Having concomitant hearing and visual impairments which cause 
such severe communication and other developmental and educational problems 
that the student cannot be accommodated in special education programs solely 
for deaf or blind students. 

Hard of iiearing: Having a hearing impairment, whether permanent or 
fluctuating, which adversely affects the student's educational performance but 
which is not included under the definition of "deaf" in this section. 

Mentally retard<;d: Having significantly subaverage general intellectual 
functioning, existing concurrently with defects in adaptive behavior and 
manifested during the developmental period, which adversely affects the child's 
educational performance. 

Multitiandicapped: Having concomitant impairments (such as mentally 
retarded-blind, mentally retarded-orthopedically impaired, etc.), the combination 
of which causes such severe educational problems that the student cannot be 
accommodated in special education programs solely for one of the impairments. 
Term does not include deaf-blind students but does include those students who 
are severely or profoundly mentally retarded. 
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Orthopedically impaired: Having a severe orthopedic impairment which 
adversely affects a student's educational performance. The term includes 
impairment resultmg irom congenital anomaly, disease, or other causes. 

Other healtli impaired: Having limited strength, vitality, or alertness— due to 
chronic or acute health problems such as a heart condition, tuberculosis, 
iheumatic fever, nephritis, asthma, sickle cell anemia, hemophilia, epilepsy, lead 
poisoning, leukemia, or diabetes— which adversely affects the student's 
educational performance. 

Seriousiy emotionaiiy disturbed: Exhibiting one or more of the following 
characteristics over a long period of time, to a marked degree, and adversely 
affecting educational performance: an inability to learn which cannot be 
explained by intellectual, sensory, or health factors; an inability to build or 
maintain satisfactory interpersonal relationships with peers and teachers; 
inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under normal circumstances; a 
general pervasive mood of unhappiness or depression; or a tendency to develop 
physical symptoms or fears associated with personal or school problums. This 
term does not include children who are socially maladjusted, unless they also 
display one on more of the listed characteristics. 

Specific learning disabled : Having a disorder in one or mure of the basic 
psychological processes involved in understanding or in using spoken or written 
language, which may manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, 
read, write, spell, or do mathematical calculations. The term includes such 
conditions as perceptual 

handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, and developmental 
asphasia. The term does not include children who have learning problems 
which are primarily the result of visual, hearing, or environmental, cultural, or 
economic disadvantage. 

Speech impaired: Having a communication disorder, such as stuttering, 
impaired articulation, Irnguage impairnibut, or voice impairment, which adversely 
affects the student's educational performance. 

Visually handicapped: Having a visual impairment which, even wiih correction, 
adversely aff "As the student's educational performance. The term includes 
partially seeing and blind children. 

High school: A secondary school offering the final years of high school work 
necessary for graduation, usually including grades 10, 11, 12 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or 
grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 
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Hi( school program: A program of studies designed to prepare students for their 
poslsecondary education and occupation. Three types of programs are usually 
distinguished— academic, vocational, and general. An academic program is 
designed to prepare students for continued study at a college or university. A 
vocational program is designed to prepare students for employment in one or more 
semiskilled, skilled, or technical occupations. A general program is designed to 
provide students with the understanding and competence to function effectively in 
a free society and usually represents a mixture of academic and vocational 
components. 

inflation: An upward movement in general price levels that results in a decline of 
purchasing power. 

Instructional staff: Full-time-equivalen( number of positions, not the number of 
different individuals occupying the positions during the school year. In local schools 
includes all public elementary and secondary (junior and senior high) day-school 
positions that are in the nature of teaching or in the improvement of the 
teaching-learning situation. Includes consultants or supervisors of instruction, 
principals, teachers, guidance personnel, librarians, psychological personnel, and 
other instructional staff. Excludes administrative staff, attendance personnel, clerical 
personnel, and junior college staff. 

Junior high school: A separately organized and administered secondary school 
intermediate between the elementary and senior high schools, usually including 
grades 7, 8, and 9 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 7 and 8 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 

Labor force: Persons employed as civilians, unemployed, or in the armed services 
during the sun/ey week. The "civilian labor force" comprises all civilians classifieu 
as employed or unemployed. 

Local education agency: See School district. 

Mathematics: A group of instructional programs that describes the science of 
logical symbolic language and its application. 

Metropolitan population: The population residing in Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(MSA's). See Metropolitan Statistical Area. 

Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA): A large population nucleus and the nearby 
communities which have a high degree of economic and social integration with that 
nucleus. Each MSA consists of one or more entire counties (or county equivalents) 
that meet specified standards pertaining to population, commuting ties, and 
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metropolitan character. In New England, towns and cities, rather than counties, are 
the basic units. MSA's are designated by the Office of Management and Budget. 
An MSA includes a city and, generally, its entire urban area and the remainder of 
the county or counties in which the urban area is located. A MSA also includes such 
additional outlying counties which meet specified criteria relating to metropolitan 
character and level of commuting of workers into the central city or counties. 
Specified criteria governing the definition of MSA's recognized before 1980 are 
published in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas: 1975, issued by the Office 
of Management and Budget. 

New MSA's were designated when 1980 counts showed that they met one or both 
of the following criteria: 

* Included a city with a population of at least 50,000 within their corporate limits, or 

* Included a Census Bureau-defined urbanized area (which must have a population 
of at least 50,000) and a total MSA population of at least 100,000 (or, in New 
England, 75,000). 

Minimuni-conipetency testing: Measuring the acquisition of competence or skills 
to or beyond a certain specified standard. 

Nonmetropolitan residence group: The population residing outside Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas, f^ee Metropolitan Statistical Area. 

Nonresident alien: A person who is not a citizen of the United States and who is 
in this country on a temporary basis and does not have the right to remain 
indefinitely. 

Nonsupervisory instructional staff: Persons such as curriculum specialists, 
counselors, librarians, remedial specialists, and others possessing education 
certification but not responsible for day-to-day teaching of the same group of pupils. 

Orientation (private school): The group or groups, if any, with which a private 
elementary/secondary school is affiliated, or from which it derives subsidy or support; 

Catholic school: A private school over which a Roman Catholic church group 
exercises some control or provides some form of subsidy. Catholic schools for 
the most part include those operated or supported by: a parish, a group of 
parishes, a diocese, or a Catholic religious order. 
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other religious school; A private school affiliated with an organized religion 
or denomination other than Roman Catholicism or which has a religious 
orientation other than Catholic in its operation and curriculum. 

Nonsectarian school: A private school whose curriculum and operation are 
independent of religious orientation and influence in all but incidental ways. 

Personal income: Current income received by persons from all sources minus their 
personal contributions for social insurance. Classified as "persons" are individuals 
(including owners of unincorporated firms), nonprofit institutions serving individuals, 
private trust funds, and private noninsured welfare funds. Personal income includes 
transfers (payments not resulting from current production) from government and 
business such as social security benefits, military pensions, etc., but excludes 
transfers among persons. 

Pupil/teacher ratio: The enrollment of pupils at a given period of time, divided by 
the full-time-equivalent number of classroom teachers serving these pupils during the 
same period. 

Racial/ethnic group: Classification indicating gpr^ral racial or ethnic heritage 
based on self-identification, as in data collected by k / - 'reau of the Census or on 
observer identification, as in data collected by the for Civil Rights. These 
categories are in accordance with the Office of Manar-^ment and Budget standard 
classification scheme pre.sented below: 

White: A person having origins in any of the original peoples of Europe, North 
Africa, or the Middle East. Normally excludes persons of Hispanic origin 
except for tabulations produced by the Bureau of the Census, which are noted 
accordingly in this volume. 

Black: A person having origins in any of the black racial groups in Africa. 
Normally excludes persons of Hispanic origin except for tabulations produced 
by the Bureau of the Census, which are noted accordingly in this volume. 

Hispanic: A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South 
American, or other Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. 

Asian or Pacific Islander: A person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of the Far East, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific 
Islands. This area includes, for example, China, India, Japan, Korea, the 
Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 
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American Indian or Aiasi(an Native: A person having origins in any of the 
original peopies of North America and maintaining cultural identification through 
tribal affiliation or community recognition. 

Revenues: All funds received from external sources, net of refunds, and correcting 
transactions. Noncash transactions such as receipt of services, commodities, or 
other receipts "in kind" are excluded as are funds received from the issuance of 
debt, liquidation of investments, and nonroutine sale of property. 

Salary: The total amount regularly paid or stipulated to be paid to an individual, 
before deductions, for personal services rendered while on the payroll of a business 
or organization. 

School climate: The social system and culture of the school, including the 
organizational structure of the school and values and expectations within it. 

School district: An education agency at the local level that exists primarily to 
operate public schools or to contract for public school services. Synonyms are "local 
basic administrative unit" and "local education agency." 

School year: The 12-month period of time denoting the beginning and ending dates 
for school accounting purposes, usually from July 1 through June 30. 

Science: The body of related courses concerned with knowledge of the physical 
and biological world and with the processes of discovering and validating this 
knowledge. 

Secondary school: A school comprising any span of grades beginning with the 
next grade following a" elementary or middle-school (usually 7, 8, or 9) and ending 
with or below grade 12. Both junior high schools and senior high schools are 
included. 

Senior high school: A secondary school offering the final years of high school 
work necessary for graduation and invariably preceded by a junior high school. 

Social studies: A group of instructional programs that describes the substantive 
portions of behavior, past and present aciivities, interactions, and organizations of 
people associated together for religious, benevolent, cultural, scientific, political, 
patriotic, or other purposes. 
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staff assignments, elementary and secondary school: 

District administrators: The chief executive officers of education agencies 
(such as superintendents and deputies) and all others with district-wide 
responsibility. Such positions may be business managers, administrative 
assistants, coordinators and the like. 

District administrative support s\aff : 7 hose personnel that are assigned to the 
staffs of the district administrators. They may be clerks, computers 
programmers and others concerned with the functioning of the entire district. 

Guidance counselors: Professional staff whose activities involve counseling 
with students ''.nd parents, consulting with other staff members on learning 
problems, evaluating the abilities of students, assisting students in personal and 
social development, providing referral assistance, and working with other staff 
members in planning anJ conducting guidance programs for students. 

Instructional (teacher) aides: Those staff members assigned to assist a 
teacher with routine activities associated with teaching (i.e., those activities 
requiring minor decisions regarding students, such as monitoring, conducting 
rote exercises, operating equipment, and clerking). Volunteer aides are not 
included in this category. 

Librarians: Staff members assigned to perform professional library service 
activities such as selecting, acquiring, preparing, cataloging, and circulating 
books and other printed materials; planning the use of the library by students, 
teachers and other members of the instructional staff; and guiding individuals in 
their u.se of library books and materials, which are maintained separately or as 
part of an instructional materials center. 

Other support services staff: All staff not reported in othe- categories. This 
group includes media personnel, social workers, data processors, health 
maintenance workers, bus drivers, security cafeteria workers, and other staff. 

School administrators: Those staff memoers whose activities are concerned 
with directing and managing the operation of a particular school. They may be 
principals or assistant principals, including those who coordinate school 
instructional activities with those of the local education agency (LEA) and other 
appropriate units. 

Vocational education: Organized educational programs, services, and activities 
which are directly related to the preparation of individuals for paid or unpaid 
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employment, or for additional preparation for a career, requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

Vocational home economics: Vocational courses of instruction emphasizing the 
acquisition of competencies needed for getting and holding a job or preparing for 
advancement In an occupational area using home economics knowledge or skills. 

Year-round, full-time worker: One who worked primarily at full-time civilian jobs 
for 50 weeks or more during the preceding calendar year. 



SOURCES: 

National Center for Education Statistics, Combined Glossary: Terms and Definitions 
From the Handbook of the State Educational Records and Reports Series, 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974. 

Handicapped Children, 34 Code of Federal Regulations S 300.5 (1986). 

National Center for Education Statistics, A Classification of Instructional Programs, 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1981. 

The McGraw-Hill Dictionary of Modern Economics, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1975. 

National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1984-'85, 
Washington, D.C., 1985. 

Shryock, H.S., and Siegel, J.S., The Methods and Materials of Demography, 
Washington, D.G.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975. 

U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, 1984. Elementary and 
Secondary School Civil Rights Survey, Individual School Report (ED 1 02). 
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Indicator 
1988 



Indicator 
1989 



Indicator 
1990 



A 

Achievement, student (See also specific subject area and 

National Assessment of Educational Progress): 

college entrance examinations 1:5 1:10 1:9 

effect of academic coursework 1 :6 — — 

in computers: 

by students in grades 3, 7, and 1 1 1 :4 1 :7 — 

in geography: 

by high school seniors — — 1 :C 

in literature and U.S. history: 

by high school juniors 1 :3 1 :6 — 

in mathematics: 

by 9-, 1 3-, and 1 7-year-olds 1 :2 1:2 1 :6, 1 :7 

international comparisons — 1 :3 17 

in reading; 

by 9-, 1 3-, and 1 7- year-olds 1 :1 , 1 :21 1:1 1 :4 

in science: 

by 9-, 1 3-. and 1 7-year-olds — 1 :4 1 :6, 1 :7 

international comparisons — 1 :5 1 ;7 

in writing: 

by students in grades 4, 8, and 11 — — 1 :5 

Advanced mathematics and science courses in high school 1 :25 — — 

Administrators, Charcateristics of school 1 :29 

American College Testing Program 1.^.1:6 1:10 1:9 

Attainment, educational: 

by age and race/ethnicity 1:7 2:1 1:3 

and economic outcomes — 1:12 1:10,1:11 

Attendance (See Enrollment) 

B 

C 

Class size (See pupil/teacher ratios) 

College entrance examinations 1:5,1:6 — 1:9 

Competency testing: 

of students — 1 :29 — 

of teachers 1:26 1:30 — 

Computer competence 1:4 1:7 — 

Completion rates, high school 1 ;7 1 :9 1 :2, 1 :3 

Course a^^ailability: 
advanced mathemaiics and science courses in high 

school 1:25 — 

Courses recommended by A Nation at Risk — — 1:13 

Courses required for high school graduation 1 :24 1 :29 — 

Course- taking: 

and achievement 1 :G — 

patterns — — 1:13 

Credits earned in subject fields — — - 1:13 

D 
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Indicator 
1988 



Indicator 
1989 



Indicator 
1990 



Discipline problems in the schools: 

component of school climate 

drug and a'cohol abuse 

identified by public school teachers and the public . . 

reported by teachers 

Dropouts 

Drug abuse 

E 

Earnings (See also Graduates, Salaries): 

by educational attainment 

Educational Attainment (See Attainment, eaucational) 
Elementary/secondary schools (See Public schools. 

Private schools) 
English (See also Achievement): 

courses required for high school graduation 

Enrollment: 
elementary/secondary school: 

by control of school 

by level 

by racial/ethnic group 

in special education 

in modal grade 

preprimary education: 

by age 

by attendance status 

by control of school 

by level 

by racial/ethnic groups 

projections: 

elementary/secondary public school 

Ethnic groups (See specific category by race/ethniuity, 

e.g., high school graduates by race/ethnicity) 
Expenditures: 
elementary/secondary school: 

by State, per pupl! 

per pupil, elemontary/secondary 

salaries of classroom teachers 

F 

Federal education programs: 

special education 

Federal revenues: 

public elementary/secondary schools 

as a percent of GNP 

Funds, Federal, for education (See Expenditures, 

Federal revenues. Federal education programs) 



1:21 
1:20 
1:22 
1:19 

1:20 



1:24 



1:16 



1:18 



1:16 
1:16 



1:17 



1:8 
1:8 
1:12 



1:18 
1:9 



1:26 
1:25 
1:28 
1:24 
1:12 
1:2& 



2:10 



1:16 
1:22 
1:23 



1:20 
1:20 
1:22 

1:21 



1:14 
1:14 
1:17 



1:23 
1:13 



1:20 

1:21 

1:22 

1:22 

1:2. 1:3 

1:21 



1:11 



1:16 

1:17 
1:12 
1:1 



14, 1:15 

15 

15 

15 

14 



1:16 



1:24 
1:24 
1:27 



1:12 

1:23 
1:23 



"^ography assessment 
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Index 



Indicator 
1988 



Indicator 
1989 



Indicator 
1990 



Graduates: 
liigh school: 

by race/ethnicity 

"New Basics" credits earned 

Graduation requirements, high school: 

by state 

for private high school students .... 
for public high school students 



1:7 
1:24 

1.24 
1.24 
1:24 



1:19 
1:8 

1:29 

1:29 



1:2. 1;3 
1:13 



H 

High school (See specific category, e.g., Graduates: 
high school) 

I 

Instructional staff, elementary/secondary schools 1:11 

(See also Teachers) 
International comparisons — 

J 

K 
L 

Labor force: 

status of high school graduates — 

participation rates — 

Latchkey children 

Literacy assessment: 

Literature assessment 

Local revenue sources for public elementary/secondary 

schools 

M 

Mathematics 

achievement by 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds 

availability of advanced courses 

courses required for high school graduation 

difficulty in hiring teachers 

international comparisons — 

Minimum competency testing (See Competency testing) 
Minorities (See specific subject area) 

N 

National Assessment of Educational Progress-NAEP 
(See also Achievement and specific subject areas): 

computer assessment 1 :4 

literature and U.S. history assessment 1:3 

mathematics assessment 1 :2 

reading assessment 1:1 

science assessment — 

"New Basics 1 :4, 1 :24 

Nonpublic schools (See Private schools) 



1:22 

1:3 

1:9 



1:2 
1:25 
1:24 
1:15 



1:16 
1:3, 1.5 



1:12 
1:28 
1:6 
1:13 

1:2 

1:29 
1:15 
1:3 



1:26 
1:7 



1:10, 1:11 
1:10 



1:23 



1:6, 1:7 



1.7 



1:6, 1:7 
1:4 

1:6, 1.7 
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Indicator Indicator Indicator 

Index 1988 1989 1990 



0 

Opinions: 

of public schools and other institutions 

of school climate as seen by eighth graders 

of school climate as seen by principals 

of school problems as seen by teachers and the 

public 

of trends in disruptive behavior in the schools 

P 

Poverty among school-age children 

Preprimary education: 
enrollments rates: 

by attendance status 

by control 

by level 

by race 

Private schools: 
elementary/secondary: 

enrollment 

graduation requirements 

pupil/teacher ratios 

projections of enrollments 

Public opinion (See Opinions) 
Public schools: 
elementary/secondary: 

demand for new hiring 

difficulty In teacher hiring 

enrollment 

graduation requirements 

pupil/teacher ratios 

revenue receipts 

school climate 

staff employed 

teacher perceptions 

teacher salaries 

Pupil/teacher ratios: 

private schools 

public schools 

R 

Racial/ethnic group (See specific category, e.g., 

high school graduates by race/ethnicity) 
Reading (See also Achievement, National Assessment 

of Educational Progress): 

performance: 

effect of school climate 

of 9-, 13-, and i 7-year olds: 

by Hispanic background 

by race 



1:23 1:27 1:22 

- - 1:20 

1:21 1:26 — 

1:22 1:28 1:22 

1:19 1:24 — 



1:18 



1:29 1:15 

- 1:15 

1:3 1:14. 1;16 

- 1:14 



1:16 1:20 1:16 

1:24 — ^ 

1:13 — — 

— - 1:16 

1;14 1:19 1:28 

1:15 - ^ 

1:17 1:21.1:22 1:16,1:17 

1:24 1:29 — 

1:13 1:18 ^ 

1:9 1:13 1:23 

1:21 1:26 1:20,1:22 

1:11 1:16 1:26 

1:22 1:28 1:28 

1:12 1:17 1:27 

1:13 — ^ 

1:13 1:18 



1:21 1:26 

1:1 1:1 1:4 

1:1 1:1 1:4 

1:1 1:1 1:4 
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Indicator 
198H 



Indicator 
1989 



Indicator 
1990 



Revenue receipts: 

from Federal sources 1 :9 1:13 1 :23 

from State and local sources 1 :9 1:13 1 :23 

of public elementary/secondary schools 1 :9 1:13 1 :23 

Rural Education 1:15.1:25 — — 

8 

Salaries (See also Earnings): 

of elementary and secondary school teachers 1:12 1:17 1.27 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 1 :5 1 :10. 1 :1 1 1 :9 

School climate and reading performance 1:21 1:26 — 

and eighth graders attitudes about — — 1 :20 

Science: 

achievement by 9% 1 3% and 1 7-year-olcJs — 1 :4 1 :6, 1 :7 

availability of advanced courses 1 :25 — — 

courses required for high school graduation 1 :24 1 :29 — 

difficulty in hiring teachers 1:15 — 

Social studies: 

courses required for high school graduation 1 :24 1 :29 — 

Special education: 

enrollment trends 1:18 1:23 1:12 

State government expenditures: 

elementary/secondary public schools 1 :9 1:13 1 :23 

Student fees (See Tuition/fees. Expenditures) 
Students (See specific category, e.g., Enrollment) 

Strategies for school improvement 1 :22 — — 

T 

Teachers: 

competency-based certification 1 :26 1 :30 — 

demand for new hiring 1:14 1:19 1:28 

hiring, difficulty in 1:15 — — 

pupil/teacher ratio 1:13 1:18 — 

salaries/earnings 1:12 1:17 1:27 

test required for certification, by State — 1 :30 — 

U 

Unemployment rate: 

by educational attainment — 1:12 1:10 

by race/ethnicity — 1:12 — 

by sex — — 1:10 

U.S. history assessment 1:3 1:6 — 

W 

Wages (Soe Earnings. Salaries) 

Working while in school — — 1:19 
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